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SUN FUN AND SUMMER 


Stephens College students earn college credit at summer 


workshop while enjoying the water sports and 


resort activities of Lake Okoboji. 


Although a full schedule occupies the students of the Stephens College summer workshop, some of the “work” takes place in the cod | water; 








. THEATER 


by SMITH SCHUNEMAN 


C00 | waters of W. Lake Okoboji at Pikes Point St. Park. 






























































































OLLEGE classes in a resort vacation 

atmosphere should appeal to any 
student. The Okoboji Summer Theater 
under the auspices of Stephens College 
offers just that to the fifteen giris en- 
rolled in its summer workshop. 

Taught by Stephens faculty from Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, the workshop schedule 
includes a one-hour lecture each day 
combined with production experience in 
makeup, lighting, house and stage man- 
agement, and publicity-box office super- 
vision. The girls who live in a super- 
vised dormitory, built last year, attend 
class in the rehearse next 
week’s play in the afternoon, and stage 
a show at night. For this, they seceive 
eight hours of college credit toward a 
bachelor of fine arts. 


morning, 


Swimming, water-skiing, and sailing 
provide the girls with plenty of fun 
during their off-hours. Besides many of 
their rehearsals take place in the cool 
water of Lake Okoboji also. 


John Gunnell has returned for his 
fourth year as managing director of the 
theater which opened this season with 
“The Rape of the Belt.” The students 
assisted by the professional male actors 
hired by the Stephens Playhouse present 
eight different plays during the season 
running from June 29 through August 
27. In addition, the students also direct 
and produce children’s plays which are 
given four matinee performances a week. 

Prior to Stephens College’s successful 
experiment with summer stock at Oko- 
boji which it began in 1958, the lakes 
area was entertained by shows sponsored 
by Grinnell College. 

The summer theater opened in July, 
1951, with “Blithe Spirit’” by Noel Co- 
ward. It was under the direction of Kent 
Andrews, Grinnell College, and plays 
were held in the Sanford Building, north 


Cast changes theater marquee. Students and professional actors give new play weekly. 





of Milford on Highway 71. During the 
1952 season, summer stock was again 
sponsored by Grinnell College. 

The theater was moved in 1953 to a 
converted airplane hanger, the present 
location, with only one play, “John 
Loves Mary,” held that season. Local 
talent worked under the direction of 
Kent Andrews from Grinnell. 

Opening night of the 1954 season was 
delayed one week when Andrews re- 
signed as director of the Okoboji Thea- 
ter and as director of Grinnell’s Drama- 
tic Arts Department. Hollister Smith, 
Spirit Lake, served the remainder of that 
year as producer. 

No plays were held the season of 
1955, but again in 1956 summer stock 
arrived at the lakes from Carthage Col- 
lege, Carthage, Illinois. The Carthage 
players worked in cooperation with the 
Okoboji Summer Theater Association to 
lease the theater then owned by Grinnell 
College. 

Again a season of no summer stock 
was realized in 1957, but the next year 
Saw strong community support help pro- 
vide theater in the lakes region. The 
Okoboji Summer Theater Association 
and Stephens College opened with “Re- 
luctant Debutante’ and produced seven 
other plays that season. This same part- 
nership has continued to produce shows 
each successive season. 

Last season upon request, the profes- 
sionals and students took their show 
“Babes in Arms” on the road for a 
Kiwanis sponsored presentation at Arm- 
strong and produced a one-act at Esther- 
ville and Spirit Lake. Community in- 
terest in the plays was best illustrated, 
perhaps, by the spectator at the melo- 
drama, “Dirty Work at the Crossroads” 
who dashed onstage to untie the hero. 
The stunned hero tied himself back to 
the rails so the play could continue. {> 










Rehearsing can-can and barbershop 
harmony can be extra fun in water. 
These were presented as olio acts. 


“Muriel” played by Shiela Wells 
gets a “Mickey Finn” in rehearsal 
of “Out of the Frying Pan’ scene. 
Man in sun glasses is director of 
summer theater, John Gunnell. 


S. Wells, Miles Shearer, M. Markham, Kirk Mee (I to r) practice on hot day. Cast takes time out for relaxation on beach. 
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Aboard the Class C sailboat at left are 
S. Wells and Marilyn Leon. In picture 
at right are Patti Madden and S. Wells 


getting ready to water ski. Leon and 


Madden are second summer students. 











L. Lewis eats early breakfast. Men stopped eating with girls at table, jokingly complained of girls’ inappropriate attire. 





William West, director of apprentice training, conducts regular but informal morning class for students in dormitory lounge. 
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Another show opens as crowd enters theater. Plays given nightly except Mondays. 


Cast puts on makeup before production. 


Actors as they looked during this season's production of the sophisticated Restoration comedy of “The Beaux Stratagem.” 


Cigarets are lit as cast relaxes at favorite hangout after opening night. Actors and crew re-hash new production over coffee. 
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BIG NAMES 


for the 


BIG ‘TOP 


Circus glitter has touched the state in Dallas 


County where Orton Brothers establish a town 


and near Des Moines where the Robbins Brothers 


Circus wintered. McGregor, however, can claim 


the greatest name of all--Ringling Brothers. 


by RUTH S. BEITZ 


5 ten BOYS at McGregor woke early 
that summer morning, well before 
daylight. In fact, most of them had 
hardly slept at all during the night. The 
circus was coming to town, the Great 
Pavilion Circus — Dan Rice’s Brilliant 
Combination of Arenic Attractions — 
and it was arriving on a floating river 
palace. If the youngsters hurried, they 
could see the boat tie up at the land- 
ing and watch the elephant — there was 
only one — pad his way down to earth 
by the flickering glare of pine knot 
torches. There would be cages of other 
animals, too, and chariots and tent 
wagons, horses, beautiful ladies, and 
acrobats. Already the whistle was sound- 
ing, the dramatic, deep-toned musical 
blast which meant “steamboat around 
the bend!” In that summer of 1870, 
traffic on the Mississippi was at its peak. 

Six of the most excited boys belonged 
to one family. They were the Ringling 
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brothers, sons of a local harness maker 
—Al, 17; Gus, 15; Otto, 11; Alfred, 8; 
Charley, 6; and John, 4. The baby, 
Henry, had to stay home. They loved 
to hear the steamboat whistles and 
could identify most of the river craft 
long before sighting the vessels. This one 
was sending out a stream of steam- 
pressured musical notes, the chorus of a 
popular song, “Shoo Fly, Don’t Bother 
Me!” 

The boat was the Will S. Hays, and 
aboard, with the members of his troupe, 
was Dan Rice himself, the “King of 
American Clowns,” a showman since 
1848. A barge alongside was loaded 
with crimson and gold chariots, tent 
wagons, and the makings of “The Big 
Top.” 

At the dock, the boys watched pro- 
ceedings with semi-professional interest. 
True, they had never had any experience 
with circuses, but they had a yearning 
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Orton Brothers troupe as they looked about 1880. 


and a genius for thoroughness and or- 
ganization that was inborn. How beauti- 
ful were the white horses, how thrilling 
the bears, and the camels and the hy- 
enas, and the lone elephant. 

On their way back to their father’s 
shop on Main street, the Ringlings 
talked wistfully. Wouldn’t it be won- 
derful if they could see the circus? But 
no, they understood it wouldn’t be pos- 
sible. Business hadn’t been too good, 
there were many mouths to feed, and 
Father couldn’t spare the money for all 
those tickets. 

During breakfast in the apartment 
over the harness shop, they could talk 
of nothing but the circus. Afterward, Al 
went down to help his father, while 
Gus, Otto, Alfred, and Charley worried 
uneasily about school, and if they’d miss 
the parade. 

There was magic in the air that day, 
but none of the Ringlings suspected how 





1880. 


it would affect their future lives. 

It began when AI! saw a tall, husky, 
fellow stride into the shop. He was 
carrying an odd contraption, a stout 
leather belt with a socket attached to 
it. August Ringling recognized him im- 
mediately as Andrew Gaffney, a former 
McGregor bartender who had left town 
the year before to join Rice’s circus as 
a strong man. His stunt was to balance 
a pole fitted into the leather socket of 
the belt at his waist, while above him, 
on the pole, an acrobat did tricks. The 
stitching on the socket was coming loose 
and had to be repaired. 

As they talked, it was natural enough 
for Gaffney to say that he hoped to 
see the Ringling family at the per- 
formance. He saw the shadow on Aug- 
ust Ringling’s face, as the harness-maker 
shook his head regretfully and confessed 
there wasn’t money to spare for so 
many tickets. 


When Ringling refused to charge a 
former fellow townsman for mending 
the socket, Andy Gaffney leaned over 
and whispered, “I'll see if I can get a 
pass for the whole family!” Al Ring- 
ling, working nearby, heard the soft 
words and held his breath. 

The strong man kept his promise. By 
noon he had returned with the precious 
piece of paper that was to open a whole 
new world for the Ringling family. 

The rest of the day seemed to pass 
in a haze of happiness. Everybody in 
town watched the parade, headed by 
Dan Rice riding in a buggy drawn 
by a creamy white horse, followed by 
a band wagon pulled by twelve spotted 
ponies, and then the animal cages, the 
elephant, and finally, men and women 
on horseback, gaudily attired as knights 
and ladies of the Middle Ages. 

Several circuses had visited McGregor 
in previous seasons: Dan Castello’s Great 


H. Orton . 


This circus was identified with lowa for three quarters of a century. Standing in back row without coat is R. Z. Orton, son of the founder. 


. . Founded circus in 1845. 
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Show with Wonderful Wild Animals; 
Maginley, Carroll & Company’s Great 
Consolidated Circus; Hargist and Cham- 
bers Colossal Circus; the Ames’ New 
Southern Menagerie; and the Orton 
Brothers Great American Circus. But 
seeing is believing, and it was atten- 
dance at Dan Rice’s big tent that 
changed the lives of the Ringling 
brothers. 

At that time, McGregor had a popu- 
lation of nearly 2,000. Snuggled into 
the Mississippi shore, it was a lively 
river port serving some areas of Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin as well as Iowa, 
and moreover it was a teamster’s head- 
quarters. It seemed the logical place for 
a harnessmaker to locate, and so Aug- 
ust Ringling had thought when he 
moved there from Wisconsin in 1860. 
He had left his native Germany in 1848, 
a year of revolution, and had emigrated 
to Milwaukee, where, in 1852, he mar- 
ried Marie Salome Juliar, formerly of 
Alsace-Lorraine. He was then August 
Rungeling. 

People kept mispronouncing August’s 
last name, and he found it simpler to 
call himself Ringling instead. 

Soon the couple moved to Baraboo, 
Wisconsin, later to cross the river to 
McGregor, where they resided for twelve 
years, and where four of the boys, Al- 
fred, Charles, John, and Henry, were 
born. There were already three sons in 
the family; Albert, August, and Otto. 

An advertisement in the North Iowa 
Times for December 10, 1862, an- 
nounced: 

“A. Ringling has moved his harness 
shop from Arnold’s Corner, opposite the 
Western House, to his new building two 
doors below Walter and Brother.” This 
site was on the northwest side of Main 
street about the middle of the block 
between Fourth and Fifth streets. 

Later the harnessmaker quit the 
premises and went to work for William 
Koss; and then again he started in busi- 
ness for himself, advertising in the 
North Iowa Times for October 2, 1867: 

“A. Ringling—Half way up Main 
street, is turning out some of the hand- 
somest as well as substantial harness 
that McGregor citizens or visitors have 
looked upon or used. None but the best 
workmen are employed and only the 
best material used in manufacture. For 
Harness, Collars, Saddles, Bridles, and 
repairing of all kinds, Go to A. Ring- 
ling — nearly opposite the Murray 
House.” 

Ringling had bought a frame house 
and two half-lots near the first shop, 
but afterward moved to a place in 
Walton Hollow, and for the last few 
years in town, lived above the harness 
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workroom on McGregor’s Main Street. 

He and his wife were both charter 
members of the Lutheran Church, or- 
ganized locally in 1862, and their names, 
written in German script, were pre- 
served in the records of St. Paul’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. The names of 
the two eldest boys were also listed as 
communicants. Father Ringling was one 
of ten of the original charter members 
of the church who signed a new con- 
stitution drafted june 1, 1870. 

Life in McGregor had been pleasant 
but meager in worldly pleasure. Busi- 
ness competition was keen, and it was 
a struggle to meet expenses. The boys 
of the growing family went barefoot 
most of the time—not that they minded, 
for their friends walked shoeless, too. 

Now a new zest was added to the 
daily routine. The boys were going to 
give a real circus, and they had a real 
circus tent! A westbound family driv- 
ing through town in a covered wagon 
had discarded the old hooded top for 
a fresh covering—and what a tent that 
billowing canvas made! It called for a 
street parade to advertise the coming 
performance, the music of fife and 
drum, a bright painted toy wagon, and 
the Ringling lads themselves, tumbling 
and performing somersaults up and 
down Main street, while they ballyhooed 
their show—admission, only ten pins. 

The success of the enterprise indicated 
the need for a bigger and better one. 
This would feature a live animal, a 
goat boarded at the livery stable, for 
which the indulgent senior Ringling 
provided a made-to-order harness. The 
new star was named Billy Rainbow. 

Pins were no longer sufficient to gain 
entrance to such a show as this: the 
McGregor lads and their sisters had to 
spend a penny apiece before they were 
admitted within the precincts of the 
tent. Father Ringling himself was sur- 
prised at the immediate profits, $8.37 
in cash! He did not object when his 
sons spent the money for the muslin 
with which to build an even bigger 
“top.” 

The following year August Ringling 
had to make harness for a second ani- 
mal, an old black pony brought up 
from Vera Cruz by a veteran of the 
Mexican War, and traded along with a 
faded wagon to the boys for some knives, 
an ancient watch, and a boat. August 
put his heart into the work, and pro- 
duced also a set of bridle plumes, made 
of sheep’s wool and dyed scarlet and 
indigo. The wagon, painted a glorious 
red, served as a chariot in which rode 
the band, complete with mouth organs, 
bugles, and a drum. 

The admission price had gone up to 


five cents, but more than a hundred 
persons, adults as well as children, 
turned out to watch Charley balancing 
himself on the back of the trotting 
pony, Al juggling plates contributed by 
his mother, and little Johnnie, dressed 
as a clown and leading Billy Rainbow. 
All the brothers joined in a tumbling 
act; and when the goat butted Otto, 
and Charley kept falling off the pony, 
the audience laughed uproariously. 

Now known as “showmen,” the 
Ringlings helped put on a civic parade, 
too—in grand celebration of the Fourth 
of July. Several floats represented the 
town’s industries—men building a wag- 
on, blacksmiths pounding on_horse- 
shoes, carpenters setting up doors and 
frames, and August Ringling and some 
fellow-workmen making harness. A live- 
ly band led the parade. One of the 
players was Peter Walter, who later 
formed the “Renowned Walter Family 
Concert Company,” with his two sons 
and three daughters. (His son John, in 
later life the mayor of McGregor, played 
cornet in the Ringling Brothers band for 
a few seasons. ) 

Al Ringling had dreamed of costumed 
knights like those from Dan Rice’s 
circus, and he organized a group called 
“The Young Fantastics’—who, dressed 
in colorful flowing capes and helmets, 
led and rode the six horses of the pa- 
triotic float representing the nation’s 
capitol, surmounted by George Wash- 
ington and Liberty, and ringed around 
by thirty-seven little girls, one for each 
State of the Union. “It was the prettiest 
wagon anybody ever saw,” commented 
the McGregor newspaper editor. 

Business was still slow, and in the 
fall of 1872 the Ringlings moved over 
to Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, leaving 
behind Gus, who remained in McGregor 
for a time, then migrated to other Iowa 
and Minnesota communities, where he 
worked as a carriage trimmer. 

Eventually, the senior Ringling lo- 
cated in Baraboo. His sons assisted him 
at bench and counter and finished their 
schooling. In their spare time, each of 
the boys learned a specialty. Alf studied 
the organ and the cornet, Charles took 
up violin and trombone. The ensemble 
of five brothers—John, Charles, Alf, Al, 
and Otto—rehearsed comedy skits fea- 
turing Irishmen, Dutchmen, landlords, 
boarders, and sheriffs. 

At last they felt ready to put a show 
on the road, billed as “Ringling Brothers 
Classic and Comic Concert Company.” 
Otto went ahead as advance agent with 
a formidable bundle of programs, an- 
nouncing, “Fourth Season, 1882.”’ There 
had been some argument about that 
fourth,” but the majority overruled the 




























objectors by persistently declaring that 
three professional performances had 
been put on by the same troupers at 
McGregor, and admission had been 
charged—if only in pins and pennies. 

The brothers started out on their 
tour on a raw November morning—the 
beginning of a winter of hardship. They 
had to face critical strangers who were 
determined to get their “two bits’ worth 
or holler.” Trapped by blizzards, they 
staggered through snowdrifts, carrying 
their baggage; and once, pursued for a 
hotel bill they couldn’t meet, had to hide 
in a mine shaft until they could escape 
by boat across the Mississippi into 
Iowa. As soon as they earned sufficien‘ 
funds, they mailed the landlord his 
money and received a handsome apology 
for his behavior, together with a re- 
ceipt for the seven dollars they had 
forwarded. 

Abandoning the “classic concert” idea 
for a “Carnival of Fun,” the Ringlings 
next toured Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin for two seasons (they 
were snowbound in Centerville for three 
days, purchased a team at Waukon). 
At last they saved a thousand dollars 
with which to launch their long an- 
ticipated tent performance. This took 
place in Baraboo on May 19, 1884, and 
was publicized by the veteran Yankee 
(Fayette Lodawick) Robinson, one of 
the circus world’s greats, and considered 
by many to be “the greatest.” An 
Easterner, born in New York State in 
1818, he had dazzled people with his 
spectacular parades and his oratory. On 
this first performance, and succeeding 
ones, he sat by the tent door and kept 
up a running banter with the incoming 
patrons, then moved into the show ring 
and announced to the assembled ladies 
and gentlemen, that he was an old, old 
man, who had been associated with 
every showman of prominence in 
America; that he would soon pass into 
that arena of “life that knows no end- 
ing; and when I do, I want to die in 
harness and connected with these boys. 
If I could have my dying wish granted, 
it would be that my name should re- 
main associated with that of the Ring- 
ling Brothers; for I tell you, the Ring- 
ling Brothers are the future showmen of 
America; they are the coming men.” 

Only a few months later, Yankee 
Robinson did pass to that “arena,” and 
it happened in Iowa. The veteran show- 
man—he was not really old, only 66— 
had been touring the countryside with 
his young associates, when he learned 
that his son was playing in a hall show 
at Jefferson. His request for a short va- 
cation was readily granted, and so it 
was that on September 4, 1884, the 
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Cyclists, Allie, Norman, Bernie, G. Orton (I. to r.) delighted Gay Nineties crowds. 





Elaborate wagon filled with clowns dressed up parade for Orton Brothers Circus. 


Sadie Orton Woodcock pictured with husband, William, still shows trained elephants. 
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driver of a 


Northwestern station at Jefferson saw 
a distinguished looking passenger step 
down from the train. He was stooped 
but broad-shouldered and had a mop 
of curly grizzled hair and a dark beard 
shot through with gray. His handsome 
black frock coat suggested that he might 
be either a clergyman, a district judge, 


horsedrawn bus at the 


or a circus manager. He climbed into 
the vehicle, the driver clucked to his 
horses, and the bus rattled down the 
street. 

But when the driver turned to speak 
to his passenger, there was no answer. 
He waited a moment, then wrenching 
open the door, looked inside. The man 
in the frock coat had slumped down in 
. looked as if he were dead. 
The flutter of a weak pulse showed that 


the seat. . 


he was still alive, but he was unable to 
speak. The busman, after loosening his 
tie and collar, hesitated, then noticing 
the Masonic ring on his passenger's 
hand, heaved a sigh of relief. ‘There 
was a lodge handy, and the Masons 


were awfully good about taking care 


of their people,” he concluded. 

The Masons had the man in the frock 
coat removed to a hotel and made as 
comfortable as possible. The doctor 
they summoned didn’t hold out much 
hope. “Fallen in his tracks, like a big 
oak struck down by a storm,” he said. 
They'd best find out who he was and 
notify his relations. An inspection of his 
clothing had revealed only a portion of 
the railroad ticket and very little money 
They'd have to tell him, if he had a 
moment of consciousness, that he 
couldn’t last much longer . . . No man 
would want to be buried in a nameless 
grave. At hearing this, the man on the 
pillow rallied feebly, and made a sem- 
blance of drawing up proud and erect. 
“Robinson,” he said thickly, but with a 
kind of grand, simple dignity. “Fayette 
Lodawick Robinson . . . Yankee Robin- 
son... bury me where I fell.” 

Yankee Robinson, the grand old cir- 
cus man! For a moment a magic aura 
transformed the little hotel room. In 
fancy the group could hear the blare of 
big brass horns, the boom of a thunder- 


ous voice shouting, ‘Greatest show on 
earth!” and the rumble of heavy wheels 
as horses with nodding plumes pulled 
gold-trimmed red wagons down the 
street. They saw flaring lights, and pink 
tights, and the spangled gauze dresses 
of bareback riders; they smelled saw- 
dust and perspiration, grease paint, and 
the hot breath of sulky lions and ele- 
phants. For here was Circusdom In- 
carnate: it was Yankee Rsbinson who 
for more than three decades had dazzled 
a nation as he trundled his troupes 
across the country. There was scarcely 
a board fence or a livery stable that 
hadn’t been emblazoned with his gaudy 
posters, hardly a dirt road that hadn't 
felt the ruts ground in by his caravan. 
All too often, when vehicles had been 
stuck in the mire, he had put his own 
powerful shoulder to the wheel to help 
extricate the wagons. When small town 
rowdies tried to rush the show, his cry 
of “Hey, rube!” brought the trainers, 
performers, and canvasmen on the run 
to fight it out . . . a whole generation 
(Continued on page 43) 


Ringlings unload at Des Moines where they appeared at city dump until fan, J]. Wagner, obtained state fair grounds for show. 
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SHIP WAYS 


on the 


MISSISSIPPI 


Diesel engines and hydraulic 
steering take craft out of Dubuque 
harbor now, but this boatyard 
traces its history to the 


era of steam and sternwheelers. 


by RALPH INGERSON 
Photos by JAMES SHAFFER 


AF FIRST glance, the steel-strewn 
north shore of Dubuque’s old Ice 
Harbor, fringed with weatherbeaten 
gray buildings, looks like a scrapyard. 
Only an unpretentious wooden sign 
nailed at the entrance to these busy four 
acres announces this is the “Dubuque 
Boat and Boiler Co., Quality Since 
1873.” 

An old-fashioned yard crane with 
steam wisping from its boiler cock, 
heavy and ancient, slow but powerful, 
symbolizes the working philosophy of 
one of the Upper Mississippi's oldest 
shipyards. The crane’s rails lead past 
low sheds where ponderous machinery 
crouches. Here steel plate is sheared on 
a giant paper-cutter, and heavy beams 
are bent like warm taffy to form the 
“bones” of ships born here. 


Workman uses compressed air to 
clean off rust before painting boat. 
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Aerial view shows boats, barges under construction at upper Mississippi harbor. 


A RON ERD 


For more than sixty years, the Missis- 
sippis proudest craft have slid down 
the ways of the Dubuque Boat and 
Boiler Works. Each launching is an ex- 
citing holiday for the craftsmen who 
push up their welding helmets to watch 
and wait for the big splash. 

The skidway is greased—massive 
jacks bear the weight of beam and 
plate as the wood blocking is knocked 
out—then the jacks in turn ease the 
boat onto a half-dozen manila hawsers. 

Bob Durbrow, sales manager, appears 
lugging his big press camera and stands 
in position to catch the big splash on 
film. 

He runs a gantlet of whistles and 
catcalls from the men—Hey Bob! Got 
any film in it?”’—Apparently Bob 
missed his shot one time, and they 
never let him forget it. 

Sharp hatchets flash in unison through 
the restraining ropes, and slowly, pon- 
derously, tons of dead weight slide 
down the skids to a splashy baptism, a 
wet transformation into a living, float- 
ing ship. 

The men who build these boats and 
watch them slide down the ways are 
proud of their crafts and skills, for they 
have also launched river history on the 
harbor’s wind-whipped north shore. 

The biggest steamboat of them all 
made its debut here in 1901—the stern- 
built by the Boat 
and Boiler Company’s predecessor, the 
Iowa Iron Works. 

At 275 feet, the “Sprague’’ soon ac- 
quired the nickname “Big Mama,” and 
its awesome power established records 
which still are the envy of rivermen up 


wheeler “Sprague,” 


and down the Mississippi. 
In 1907, “Big Mama’”’ set the world’s 
all-time record for river tows—60 barges 
















































Henry Millen is president of shipyard. 


covering six and a half acres for a total 
of 67,307 tons. 

After forty-six years of service, the 
retired to Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, where she still floats 


legendary “Sprague” 


as a showboat and historic attraction. 
But before her boilers were removed, the 
“Sprague” had traveled the equivalent 
of forty times around the world. She 
was credited with having shoved a 
greater tonnage of cargo than all the 
old-time steam packets put together. 
Still proud in her retirement, “Big 
Mama” attracts 10,000 visitors a year 
to her museum, stage shows, and res- 
taurant. 

But “Big Mama” had plenty of smal- 
ler sisters in the more than 500 boats 
launched by Dubuque Boat and Boiler 
and its predecessors. 

Diesel engines and hydraulic steering 
have usurped the world of steam and 
giant pilot wheel, but some of Dubugue’s 
earlier boats still are plying the nation’s 
tonnage upstream and down. 

The “Pelican” and “Albatross” were 
among the largest railroad transfer fer- 
ries ever constructed, and one is still 
operating in Arkansas. 

The Corps of Engineers boat “Gen- 
eral John Newton,” built here in 1898, 
is more active than ever—tied to the 
Mississippi head of navigation at Min 
neapolis, she draws capacity crowds as 
the University of Minnesota’s showboat 

In the Spanish-American War, Du- 
buque built two boats which saw active 
service—the torpedo boats “Ericsson” 
and “Windom.” “Ericsson” was the se- 
] 


cond torpedo boat ever commissioned 
by the United States. More than 20,000 
persons in 1894 watched the slim 150- 
foot hull’s baptism, fascinated by her 
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(Continue a In page 45) 
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Another towboat, this one owned by Dick Bissell, slides down to a splashy baptism. 


Great Lakes passengers will use this recently completed, giant excursion boat. 
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A Return 


to | 


From late March through 


autumn, persistent native 


flowers and grasses color the 


areas spared by the plow 
and spray. 


UCH remains of Iowa’s prairie 

landscape, across which pioneer 
wagons moved sometimes almost hidden 
by brilliant flowers and exuberant na- 
tive grasses. Overhead the broad skies, 
often dramatic with towering clouds, 
still cover the rolling prairie lands. 

To meet that covering sky, the earth 
still undulates to a far horizon, al- 
though the surface of the land now is 
the green and yellow and purple of 
corn, oats, beans, and alfalfa instead 
of the gold, purple, and green of the 
blooming prairie. 

As though to spare the rolling miles 
from monotony, streams finger their 
courses across the land, their banks 
typically bordered by narrow strips of 
trees. These fringes of trees, where 
streamsides are steep and hilly, some- 
times expand into small woodlands, a 
natural characteristic of the middle- 
western prairie area that for centuries 
stood between the solid forests of the 
east and the vast treeless plains farther 
west. 

Some of the vigorous flowers and 
grasses that once covered most of the 
face of the prairie world, too, persist 
but in pathetically reduced areas. Most 
of the survivors bloom, rather para- 
doxically, along the sides of the very 
railroads whose coming opened Iowa 
to settlement and doomed the blooming 
prairie cover. Along a few unimproved 

Wild grasses like this big bluestem dominated the face of lowa when settlers arrived. county roads some native grasses and 
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by ROD FOX 


flowers still flourish, but for the most 
part they have been exterminated along 
roadsides in the name of neatness and 
weed control. On a few neglected cor- 
ners of farms, wild flowers still bloom 
brightly. 

A little more than a century ago these 
vigorous plants dominated the face of 
Iowa. They lived together in a balance 
of nature perfected during the twenty- 
five million years after the upthrust of 
the Rocky Mountains cut off an abun- 
dant supply of moisture from the West. 
Through evolution they adapted them- 
selves to the torrid summers, bitter win- 
ters, and to the periods of drought. 
Great prairie fires that frequently swept 
away the heavy cover of grasses and 
forbes left undamaged enormous root 
systems, some extending sixteen feet or 
more into the earth. From these secure 
roots, after the next spring zains, shot 
up a deep new cover that sheltered and 
fed the bird and animal wildlife of the 
prairie. 

Where native flowers and grasses 
still grow, they respond to their age-old 
rhythms as the spring sun warms, burns 
hotter as summer advances, and finally 
mellows in autumn. 

After a winter in which almost all 
prairie plant life has persisted only 
underground, the first of a succession 
of plants springs up in late March or 
early April. For a few weeks the early 


blooming plants are vigorously active, Prairie flowers survive mainly along the railroads that destroyed most of them. 
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almost frantically completing most of 
their life’s functions before they dis- 
appear or persist only inconspicuously in 
the understory created by the next wave 
of taller plants. This second wave of 
grasses and plants pushes up in a burst 
of green 

By the last week of May or early 
June, some of the grasses have bloomed, 
and others have dominated the cover 
with their foliage. But by that time 
daisies, legumes, and wild roses have be- 
come plentiful and purple coneflowers, 


As they have for ages, trees border many streams in the prairie lands giving relief from the monotony of rolling miles. Sometimes these 


larkspur, and other flowers are coloring 
the landscape. 

The most spectacular time of prairie 
flower blooming starts in July and per- 
sists until autumn. During that period, 
surge after surge of vibrant yellows and 
purples in neglected areas and along 
railroad tracks brings regrets that most 
of the prairie flowers have been re- 
placed. Then the remnants of prairie 
are brilliant with compass flowers, 
clover, goldenrod, ironweed, sunflowers, 
brown-eyed Susans, and gayfeathers. 


' ? 


As September advances, the dominate 
green of the summer grasses fades, and 
the last flare of prairie color is the 
purple and bronze and gold of bluestem, 
Indian grass, wild rye, and _ other 
grasses. 

In the remaining woodlands along 
streams the outburst of blooming is of 
delicate flowers in early spring before 
the arrival of deep shade, but some for- 
est flowers bloom in the summer at 
the same time their more brilliant open- 
prairie cousins are at their zenith of 








color. Some plants like beebalm (mon- 
arda) do well both in the open and 
at the edge of woodlands. 

The brilliant flowers and graceful 
grasses native to Iowa seem doomed to 
further regression. More deadly chemical 
sprays and more efficient methods of 
“weed” control are bound to make more 
inroads on native plants; more intensive 
use of land develops in spite of over- 
whelming crop surpluses; and now even 
the railroads, whose tracksides are the 
last stronghold of the prairie plants, 


trees expand into small woods characteristic of the midwest standing between the forests of the east and the treeless plains farther west. 


seem to falter and some branch lines 
already have been torn up and the 
land returned to other uses. 

Some efforts to preserve some frag- 
ments of this vanishing prairie have 
been made, and the State Conservation 
Commission owns three separate areas 
dedicated to that purpose. They are the 
240-acre Ada Hayden Prairie in Howard 
County, the 160-acre Kalsow Prairie in 
Pocahontas County, and the 160-acre 
Cayler Prairie in Dickinson County. 

The preservation of as much as pos- 













sible of prairie remnants with their 
bright native flowers as a natural heri- 
tage for Iowans seems essential. For in 
addition to their beauty and natural 
these plants are a part of the 


Iowa story: They are the reminders of 


interes 


the primordial land of the Indians; they 
are the reminders of the heroic advance 
of the settlers and their breaking of the 
sod; they are a symbol of Iowa’s debt 
to her prairie soil, built deep by cen- 
turies of the growth and decay of the 
magnificent prairie plants. - 
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Clouds tower above this cottonwood standing beside the empty cellarhole of a pioneer prairie house which the tree once sheltered. 
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Because beebalm (monarda) likes the edge of woods as well 
as the open prairie, it softens the scar of this abandoned mine. 











The most spectacular period of blooming for the prairie flower 
comes in midsummer. Surge upon surge of vibrant yellows 
and rich purples covers approaches to the railway roadbeds. 








Bright yellow spikes of goldenrod bloom beside country road. 
Extensive "weed control” spraying combines with intensive 
land use to doom these remnants of a once brilliant prairie. 
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Some immigrants like Queen Ann's lace 
(or wild carrot) and chicory now bloom 


as though native to our lowa hillsides. 
Their white and bluish-purple flowers 
blanket this Hardin County field bor- 
dering a farmyard near New Providence. 
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The Joy of Dock Fishing 
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by THOMAS HAMILTON 


| Spee spring, with the disappearance of the ice flows on Iowa lakes, the well defined 
sounds of sledge hammers and saws make their way up and down the shorelines. 
Every day new docks sprout until, by the first week in June, it seems that there could 
not possibly be room for one more. These thousands of docks or piers, whichever you 
choose to call them, vary equally as much as do their owners. Each dock is a personal 
reflection of its owner. If you were to poll the dock owners as a group to obtain the 
reasons why they have a dock, you would find them used for swimming, for a boat 
landing, for sunning, to improve their view of the lake, and for general loafing. But the 
reason that might well assume majority status would be “for fishing.” 

Dock fishing isn’t what would be termed a particularly exacting sport, nor are dock 
fishermen any peculiar breed, these two factors are probably why this sport is as popular 
as it is. The activity most generally combined with dock fishing is loafing, or as it is 
more properly termed, “the fulfillment of one’s leisure time.” This element, of course, adds 
to the popularity of the sport for those who are honest enough to admit they are somewhat 
lazy. Many successful dock fishermen are, after due concentration, able to divorce them- 
selves from the sounds of a neighboring lawn mower and their wives’ plea that the entire 
bug population is aware of the hole in the rear screen door. 

Dock fishing equipment is quite optional, which is only proper. For fear of establishing 
a norm more detail should be omitted, but the reader is entitled to a bit more explanation. 
Poles of calcutta bamboo and tonka cane are the most universally used. They are in- 
expensive and quite readily available. Lengths, again, vary, but anything from eight to 
twelve feet will suffice. To the tip of the pole is attached the line which, including a 
clear nylon leader should be no longer than the pole. The hook is then attached to the leader 
material. When the pole is not in use the hook may be imbedded in the soft indentation 
located in the center of the butt of the pole, and the whole outfit safely stored. In order 
that the bait and hook maintain a constant level beneath the surface, a bobber or float should 
be attached above the leader material. This not only maintains the level of the bait, but also 
indicates any desired results while fishing. The weight is placed between the bobber and 
hook. Many other types of equipment are used such as casting rods, fly rods, spinning 
equipment, and even hand or drop lines, depending mainly, on the personal preference of 

(Continued on page 46) 











LIVING ART 


James and Dorothy Schramm have made art a part of their lives 


(and, in turn, of friends’ lives). In doing so, they have 





assembled a vibrant, vital, and justly famed collection. 


by MARILYN JACKSON Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 
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Dorothy and James Schramm are shown with a portion of their collection on the 


preceding page. Foreground, from left: Jark Levine's 
“Across the Road,” Theodore Roszak's sculpture “Scavenger,” 





"V.LP.,” Arthur Dove's 
Adolph Gotlieb’ 


"Night Scene,” Larry Rivers’ “The Queen of Clubs,’ Marino Marinis sculpture 
“Horseman,” Max Weber's “Flowers,” Robert d' Arista’s "The Chair.” Background, 


from left: Kyle Morris’ “Cadence,” 


Robert Goodnough's "Summer XII,” Stuart 


Davis’ “Memo Number Il,” Hans Hofman’s “The Red Cap,” Marsden Hartley's 


"Young Fisherman with His Friend Billy.” 


On this page is a reproduction of Stuart Davis’ “Memo Number II.” 


RT SPEAKS to those who listen. 

Even though it may be in the form 
of a canvas marked “UP” on the back 
so that the artist's true intent won't be 
misconstrued, it says something to those 
who try to understand. Among the most 
avid American “listeners” to contempor- 
ary art are the James Schramms of Bur- 
lington who own and enjoy about one 
hundred fine works by recent and living 
artists. 

As Dorothy Schramm says, “Art says 
things to you that cannot be said in 
words, and with art you may have 
many silent and wonderful conversa- 
tions.” 

Her businessman husband Jim adds, 
“After a strenuous day, it’s good to 
come home to the refreshing quiet of 
art ome knows and loves.” 

Together they have assembled a sig- 
nificant group of contemporary art that 
28 


includes the work of many of our cen- 
tury’s outstanding artists who have at- 
tracted nationwide attention. 

The Schramms are enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the old masters and French 
Impressionists, but they prefer to own 
contemporary art because they believe 
that the art of today is most vital for 
our time. They point out that the im- 
portant artists of any day have been in- 
novators, and our artists are reflecting 
the swift changes of life today. To the 
Schramms, understanding this art is a 
part of comprehending reality. 

Mrs. Schramm explains, “Just as Mi- 
chelangelo and his colleagues are keys 
to our understanding of the Renaissance 
and the Sung artists help us to know 
more about the great age of China, so 
are living artists fashioning the key to 
comprehension of the twentieth century. 
As we judge other periods by their art, 


so we will be judged by the art of 
today.” 

Some people find this idea frighten- 
ing when they view certain pieces of art 
in the Schramm group. The Schramms 
concede that our era és frightening in 
many respects, but they maintain that 
art puts us in better rapport with our 
modern world. 

There are those who contend that 
today’s art does not speak of reality. 
Dorothy Schramm points out that even 
in mature we are seeing things today 
that look like nothing we've ever seen 
before: aerial views of the earth itself; 
tiny organisms visible only through a 
microscope. 

Is assembling a group of art an ex- 
pensive hobby? No more than hunting, 
fishing, or boating is for many people 
he knows, says James Schramm. Prob- 
ably less expensive, he points out, in 
view of the investment value of good 
art—although the Schramms never buy 
for investment. 

“Actually, we don’t collect art,” the 
Schramms say. “It sort of collects us.” 

They'd rather refer to their pieces of 
art as a group, for “group” certainly 
implies more human warmth and in- 
dividual importance on the part of 











His wife led James S. Schramm (above) to art appreciation. He stands 
beside their fascinating Picasso painting, “Woman With Sheep's Head.” 


its components than does “‘collection.’ 
“Collection” or “group,” the Schramms’ 
art is a vital expression of these lively, 
energetic people. 

Dorothy learned her first lessons in 
art appreciation early in life. She was 
brought up in an atmosphere of looking 
at things from the viewpoint of taste. 
Her parents were collectors of antiques, 
and their home in New Hampshire was 
tastefully and lovingly furnished with 
works of early American craftsmen. 
After graduation from finishing school, 
Dorothy, with her family, made her 
first trip to Europe. At the age of 
nineteen, in Paris, she made her first 
art purchase: a ten-dollar etching by 
Marie Laurencin. 

“I argued contemporary art with my 
conservative father all over Europe that 
summer,” Dorothy recalls, “and it was 
on this trip that I learned my first 
lesson as an art collector.” 

“My uncle in Paris wanted me to buy 
a second etching that I did not like. He 
recommended it as a good investment. 
Well, I did buy it and its value did 
not increase. Now I can’t abide it, but 
the Laurencin continues to delight us. 
I have never forgotten the moral — 
which I offer as a postulate to help 


new buyers over the threshold of own- 
ing a work of artt-—BUY ART ONLY 
WHEN YOU'VE FALLEN IN LOVE 
With IT." 

Dorothy Daniell studied at Barnard 
intending to be an art critic. James 
Schramm took a liberal arts course at 
Amherst and returned to Burlington, 
Iowa, to a position in his family’s 
specialty store. Jim met Dorothy while 
she was a student at Barnard when he 
came to New York on business for the 
family store. A year later, Dorothy 
brought her understanding of art to 
Iowa as Mrs. James Schramm. 

Jim Schramm says, “Art is a highly 
communicable disease.’ From Dorothy 
he caught appreciation and enjoyment 
of art, and together they bought litho- 
graphs and etchings for their first 
apartment. 

In 1931 they built their home in 
Burlington. The Chicago architectural 
firm of Holabird and Root designed 
for the Schramms a home that provides 
protective seclusion from the street and 
neighbors while it affords a hilltop view 
of the Mississippi River. The house it- 
self is a work of contemporary art. It 
was the first contemporary residence in 
the Burlington area and was viewed 











Dorothy Schramm, who studied art criticism, sits at 
luncheon table in front of Hofmann’s “The Red Cap.” 


with skepticism by most passers-by. 
Its severe lines and lack of adornment 
may have seemed extreme at that time, 
but it is now considered restrained and 
is a classic example of the International 
school of modern architecture of the 
thirties. 

The appropriateness of the home’s 
interior for art display is accidental, for 
it was designed for people, not art. It 
was built for a family of six: Mr. and 
Mrs. Schramm and their two daughters, 
Sieglinde and Kristina, with a suite 
of rooms on the ground floor for 
Mrs. Schramm’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otis Daniell, formerly of Tilbon, New 
Hampshire. The Daniells furnished 
their suite with their most treasured 
antiques, but the rest of the Schramm 
home is decorated and furnished in con- 
temporary style. The functional simpli- 
city of the house is a good foil for art 
treasures: furniture, and sculpture, and 
paintings of any period. 

Rich earthen tones and background 
colors of charcoal, deep blue, gray, and 
white provide a harmonious setting for 
the varied and often vivid pieces of art 
that the Schramms own. The entry and 
stairs are carpeted in deep blue, and 
white walls accent the delicacy of the 
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The Collection 
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is “Tooke.” 





. Marini. Untitled mobile by Alexander Calder graces front stairwell. 





Schramms own 2 by Lipshitz; this is “Rape of Europa II.” 


represents David Hare. Marble head dates back to 14th century. 














Calder mobile that graces the stairwell. 
At the top of the stairs is Mor- 
ris Graves’ introspective Each Time You 
Carry Me This Way. Dorothy Schramm 
likes to tell about this one: “The fish 
recurs in Graves’ pictures as a symbol 
of personal creativity.’ Graves wrote to 
his dealer upon learning that James 
Schramm had bought this picture, “I 
painted that in a single breath... Who 
is this guy Schramm? I hope he'll let 
me have it back for my old age...” 
A profound respect for the artist’s 
concept and his means of expressing it 
is the common thread running through 
the Schramm group. Works like Lip- 
chitz’ Rape of Europa Il in bronze; Max 
Weber’s revelrous oil Exotic Dance; Ben 
Shahn’s mordant drawings; the serenity 
of Lyonel Feininger; Marsden Hartley's 


Young Sea Dog with Friend Billy; 
abstract oils by Knaths and Stuart 


Davis; David Smith’s elegant welded 
steel sculpture Family Totem and the 
many Japanese prints and paintings in 
the group all have in common that 
in art: 
interaction of idea and material, form 


which the Schramms look for 
and process to the point of fusion. 
They quote Emerson who was not 
discussing art when he wrote, “The end 
But they see 
the visual equivalent of this American 


preexists in the means.’ 


philosophy on their walls. 
The art in the 
] 


| les 
likely to be 


Schramm home is 


rearranged from time to 


time, usually in the process of going 


t 


oO or coming from exhibitions. Thus no 


room relies on specific pieces of art 
to complete its decor, but all are re 
ceptive to whatever may be piaced upon 
their walls. One may even open a door 
to discover a bright abstraction on the 
wall of a closet. 


The Schramms bought their first sig- 
nificant Gi! 
Thinking, by Yasuo Kuniyoshi, in 1943. 


work 


original of art, 
Their personal tastes had been deve- 
loped through study, hours in museums, 
and selection of good reproductions, but 
this purchase represented the plunge in- 
that 
built their reputation as connoisseurs to 


to a career of art selection has 
its present stature in the art world. 
Mrs. had first admired 
Girl Thinking several years earlier at an 
annual exhibition at the Art Institute in 
Chicago. She discovered it again at an 
art gallery, exhibited for sale in a group 
of “problem pictures.” The title of the 
exhibition group queried “What's wrong 
with this picture?” and the public was 
invited to comment with its opinions of 
why each picture might not have sold 
readily. Most people thought Gv 
Thinking was too large, but Dorothy 
Schramm liked it and bought it. Four 


Schramm 


feet did seem large in those days, for 
Jim Schramm’s first comment when he 
saw it was “Gosh, what a whopper!” 
Today a canvas of this size is not un- 
usual for a private collection and Girl 
Thinking has proved to be a popular 
exhibition piece in the United States, in 
London at the Tate Gallery, and at the 
Biennale. The 
own one other Kuniyoshi painting: She's 


Venice Schramms_ also 
Going. 

Because they are interested in Jap- 
anese art and artists, they welcomed a 
chance to visit Japan in 1959. Mr. 
Schramm went to Japan with a USS. 
Trade Mission for the purpose of stimu- 
lating greater world-wide flow of goods, 
strengthening our own country’s econo- 
my and bringing nations closer together 
in peaceful understanding. 

Dorothy could not accompany Jim on 
the trade mission portion of his trip, but 
she joined him after his work had been 
completed and together they explored 
the Japanese galleries and became per- 
sonally acquainted with a number of 
Japanese artisis. 

The Schramms feel a great sense of 
cultural interchange in contemporary 
Japanese art, receptive as it is to Amer- 
ican and European influences yet con- 
tributing to American and European art. 
Thus art furthers understanding and 
cooperation in the free world. 

Jim Schramm says, “In any interna- 
tional exhibition one may observe tech- 
niques being employed and ‘deas being 
people connection transcending nation- 
alities.”’ 

To Jim and Dorothy Schramm, the 
Mrs. Schramm tells about large 


pu lure , 


oF 


“Girl Thinking,” 





peaceful coexistence of the peoples of 
the world is an area of vital concern. 
Jim works for world understanding 
through the Committee for A National 
Trade Policy, and he is often asked to 
speak publicly on the subject of world 
cooperation as well as on art. Dorothy 
Schramm is active in the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations—so 
much so that she has been called Iowa's 
“Mrs. United Nations.” She is an ae- 
complished public speaker and like Jim, 
is active in politics. Both Jim and 
Dorothy support the NAACP, and are 
known and respected for effecting real 
advances in fair employment practices 
for all races. The Schramms are people 
of conviction, and they back up their 
beliefs with dedicated work. With equal 
dedication, they promote the cause of 
art. 
James 


that if 
business leaders of his age group had 
principles in 
their education, there would be fewer 


Schramm says more 


been introduced to art 
architectural monstrosities and unsight- 
ly billboards today. He regrets the lack 
of art in his early training, but more 
than makes up for that lack in the zeal 
with which he enjoys the visual arts 
today and encourages other businessmen 
to do the same. He is a trustee and for- 
mer president of the American Federa- 
Arts, and a trustee of the Ed- 
Art Federation Board, which 
operates the Des Moines Art Center. He 
is vice president of this board and a 


tion of 


mundson 


member of the committee on acquisi- 


tions and exhibitions. 


(Continued on page 43) 


their first major purchase, 
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Schramms home represents the modern architecture of the thirties and provides an appropriate interior for displaying art. 


The Setting 


Burlington house, built for family of six, affords James and Dorothy Schramm privacy and a hilltop view of Mississippi River. 








Above one bed hangs the 
Karl Knathes oil entitled 
“Pumpernickel.” On th 
other wall is Ben Shahn's 
drawing called “Bach.” 
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Dorothy Schramm rearranges art 
frequently, sometimes hangs pieces 
in closets. Larger oil in bedroom is 
“Landscape for Deaf Mute” by 
Okamura. Couple encourages young 
artists like J. Suzuki who painted 
other oil, (at r.) Summer Images. 
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Karl Knathes oil entitled 
“Pumpernickel.” On th 
other wall is Ben Shahn's 
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f Schramms converts to collecting. A friend, Mrs. Thomas Read gets art inspiration from couple. 


The Friends 


W ynne Mrs. Schramm engrossed in their interest in conte m porary abstraction discuss some of Al's latest painting £ 























Glass walls, fireplace enhance living room where Mrs. Harold Ogilvie entertains daughter, Mrs. Paul Ke mper, and grandchildren. 


COMPACT MODERN 


at Muscatine 


An architect son of Harold Ogilvies de- 
signed their ‘glass house’ to take advantage 
of a golf course view and to give them a new 


way of living in the contemporary manner. 


by MARILYN JACKSON Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 





W ITH THE confidence of people 

who know their own minds, the 
Harold Ogilvies of Muscatine moved 
out of the traditional two-story house 
where they had raised their family and 
into their contemporary “glass box.” 

“Is it a new supermarket? What are 
you building out there on Geneva Drive, 
Harold, a county maintenance shed? 
People who live in glass houses shouldn't 
live beside a golf course!” 

The Ogilvies heard plenty of half- 
kidding comments like these while their 
new home was being built in 1958, for 
most of their friends and neighbors 
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watched the construction of this very 
modern home with more critical curios- 
ity than admiration. 
Ba ; At the housewarming, a lot of people 
a were eating their hats. “I owe you an 
apology,” one outspoken critic confided 
to Harold and Jess. “I thought I couldn’t 
stand modern architecture, but this 
house has everything, including liv- 
NoeTM ability!” 
The home’s easy-living qualities are 
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PY rh _ onen pmrree ary architectural outlook. Here was an 
opportunity for the young architect to 
employ some of his avant garde ideas 

Ogilvies’ son, Tom, architect with a Chicago firm, drew plans for contemporary home. in his own parents’ home. His mother 


Geneva Drive leads to “home with a view” of golf course. Careful design takes advantage of scenery but also provides privacy. 
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gave him one suggestion: like most 
homemakers, she wanted to be able to 
see outdoors while working in the 
kitchen or laundry. Tom gratified his 
mother’s wish, and the pastoral views 
from Mrs. Ogilvie’s kitchen work space 
and utility room would be the envy of 
any housewife. 

Tom’s parents can vouch for the 
fact that it pays to have a good archi- 
tect. Their son’s design for their home 
fulfills a three-fold purpose, provid- 
ing for privacy plus optimum enjoyment 
of the site; surrounding the Ogilvies 
with appropriate setting for their casual- 





ly gracious way of living; and achieving 
these ends economically by utilizing 
modular building units throughout. 
Tom is now an architectural designer 
with the Chicago firm of Mittelbusher 
and Tourtelot. The Ogilvies have two 
other children: Joyce (Mrs. Paul Kem- 
per) of Muscatine, and Nick (Harold, 
Junior), a student at Parsons College 
in Fairfield. The Kempers have two 
children, Cindy and Jimmy. Nick and 
his wife, the former Jane Potter of Mus- 
catine, have one daughter, Deborah Sue. 
The Ogilvie home’s generous space and 
functional convenience make it ideal for 





entertaining all the family, right down 
to the smallest member. 

The living area of the house is an 
open plan with partial walls separating 
one activity area from another. About 
75 per cent of the outside walls of the 
living areas are sliding glass doors to 
the lawn. These “walls” become land- 
scapes of everchanging color and pro- 
vide physical as well as visual access 
to the outdoors. , 

The home’s broad panes of glass re- 
minded Harold’s friends of grocery store 
windows, and he heard plenty of rib- 
bing about “building a new supermar- 


Guests can come right in at this front entry where leather seats and ceramic tile floor make an all-weather reception area. 
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Family room adjoins kitchen. Harold Ogilvie visits here with Cindy, Jimmy Kemper. 


ket.” The Ogilvie family had been in 
the grocery business in Muscatine since 
1900, and Harold was associated with 
the store from 1927 until he sold the 
business in 1957. On the morning after 
the housewarming, Harold and Jess 
opened the drapes to find banners pro- 
claiming “PORK AND BEANS— 2 for 
29¢” and “FACIAL TISSUES 5/$1” 
plastered across their sliding doors: a 
prank of their party guests. 

But people who live in glass houses 
know how to wash windows, and a 
grocery-store type squeegee with vinegar 
and ammonia in the water makes short 
work of removing window smudges— 
even the stickum from sale banners. In 
fact, Mrs. Ogilvie clams that big giass 
areas are easier to care for than little 





ones. 

“They are insured against flying golf 
balls,” Harold explains, “but the only 
time one was broken was by a kid who 
wasn’t really playing golf, and his 
family insurance paid the bill.” 

Because the house is completely 
weather-conditioned, its occupants can 
enjoy outdoor scenery in ideal comfort 
at any time of year, but sliding fibre- 
glass screens at all the doors allow the 
Ogilvies to open the house completely 
when they choose. These screens also 
provide some protection for the glass, 
should another wayward golf ball hap- 
pen by. 

Siding on the home is a_vertical- 
grooved marine plywood, stained dark 
brown. A double door at the front 
entry is painted green. Inside, the entry 
is an all-weather reception area, with 
travertine wall-shelf, leather seats and 
ceramic-tile floor: all materials imper- 
vious to rain or snow. 

The kitchen floor is alsc of ceramic 
tile. Cork flooring is used throughout 
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the rest of the living area because of its 
warm appearance, resiliency, and acou- 
stical advantage. Area rugs are used to 
define activity areas. 

The kitchen is an open area of the 
living wing separated from the entry 
and dining room by partial walls. The 
sinks, work counters, and dishwasher 
are part of an island allowing for a 
pleasant work atmosphere and a view 
of the golf course. 

A family-television area and informal 
dining space adjoin the kitchen so that 
the family works and plays together in a 
joint venture. All kitchen artificial light- 
ing is achieved by recessed baffled ceil- 
ing fixtures so that no bright spots or 
glare affect the softer lighting of ad- 
joining areas. Recessed down-lights over 
the white formica counter tops highlight 
work areas and minimize shadows. The 
kitchen cabinets are walnut. 

A brick terrace adjoins the kitchen- 
family area and allows for summer out- 
door living and dining. When they’re 
not playing the golf course themselves, 
the couple likes to greet their friends 
who are putting the sixth green, only 
a few yards away from their terrace. 

The living room is separated from 
the dining room by a dual-fireplace wall 
with fireplaces facing both rooms. 

The bedroom wing contains two bed- 
rooms, two private baths, storage clos- 
ets, a room for heating and air con- 
ditioning equipment, and a utility room. 
The utility room is directly accessible 
from the baths, storage rooms, and 
bedrooms where most laundry comes 
from and returns to. It is also nearby 
the kitchen area. Sliding glass doors 
to the lawn make it a pleasant place 
in which to work. 

Both baths are private to the bed- 
rooms, although one doubles as a pow- 


der room with a second door to the 
hallway. The baths are lighted by sky- 
domes and are ventilated artificially. 
Carpet is used on the floors of the- 
bedroom wing for its quiet acoustical 
qualities. 

Decorating their home has become 
a family hobby with the Ogilvies. The 
furnishings are clean-lined functional, 
with warmth achieved by using a few 
treasured family antiques and plenty of 
tasteful color: deep hues of tangerine, 
blue, purple, and green with the gold 
tones of natural wood predominating 
in the living area. The dining-room wish 
bone chairs by Hans J. Wegner are oak 
with woven rush fibre seats, a striking 
contrast to the oil-finished walnut table 
and buffet. Mrs. Ogilvie made all of the 
natural linen drapes. Tom built the hi- 
fi cabinet and a glass coffee table and 
marble-topped end tables used in the 
living room. Nick built occasional tables 
for the family room of left-over walnut 
from the kitchen cupboards. 

On one vacation trip the Ogilvies 
found exactly the right “musical” cer- 
amic pieces for the wall of the living 
room’s music corner. Another trip netted 
an oil painting of Pirate’s Alley in New 
Orleans, whose colors effectively echo 
the Ogilvies’ color scheme. At their 
housewarming party, every guest helped 
create a work of “contemporary art’’ on 
a four-foot long canvas that now hangs 
in the dining room, where it is a never- 
failing conversation piece. An old paint- 
ing of California redwoods and two 
lovely little antique chests have senti- 
mental value in Mrs. Ogilvie’s family, 
and are a tasteful link between past 
and present. 

Three years ago Harold Ogilvie be- 
came executive director of the Mus- 
catine Development Corporation. His 
is an ideal job for a man who is per- 
sonally sold on Muscatine as a place 
in which to live and do business. His 
home itself embodies his selling points 
for the city: progressively forward-look- 
ing, cordially hospitable—a good place 
to live. 

He has lived in Muscatine all his life 
and has hundreds of friends who were 
truly interested in his new home. After 
the house was completed, Harold and 
Jess entertained many of these friends 
at a series of “open house’ parties, so 
they could see for themselves just what 
Harold was doing out there on Geneva 
Drive. Those who came secretly jeering 
went away openly cheering the charm 
and warmth of this contemporary home. 
All agreed that Tom’s design had pro- 
duced, in Harold Ogilvie’s words, “nut 
just a place to live in, but a way of 


life” for the Ogilvies. > 














« 


The kitchen is in open area of living wing. Sinks, work 
counters, and dishwasher compose work island which 


allows Mrs. Ogilvie to view golfers. Adjoining 
brick terrace facilitates outdoor living and dining. 
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Wishbone chairs of oak with woven rush 
fibre seats contrast strikingly with the 


oil-finished walnut table and buffet. 


One end of living room is the music 
corner. Their son, Tom, constructed 
the hi-fi set near piano. Natural linen 
drapes are Mrs. Ogilvie’s work. 





Because the house is weather 
conditioned, Ogilvies are able 
to enjoy scenery throughout the 
year. Sliding fibre-glass screens 
at doors allow house to be 
opened when it is desired. 





Other wing has two bedrooms, two baths, utilities. 


Harold and Jess Ogilvie stand 
at front entrance. The double 
door is painted green. Vertical 
grooved siding is dark brown. 




















FARM MACHINERY SHIFT 


WELL-RESEARCHED presentation 

of the state of the farm machinery 
business in the July issue of FORTUNE 
is of vast interest to Iowans. Along with 
meat-packing, farm machinery is one of 
the twin giants of industrial Iowa. Be- 
yond that, its health is reflected directly 
through a network of dealers throughout 
the state. And basic to the industry’s 
welfare is the condition of farming in 
general. 

In brief, the report is not encourag- 
ing for the major companies. 

Last year was the worst profit year 
in a decade and a half with sales drop- 
ping nearly 25 per cent to $1.6 billion. 
The hardest hit firms are the big, full- 
line manufacturers. They are trying to 
adjust by diversifying into non-farming 
lines, expanding abroad, combining with 
other companies, concentrating on speci- 
fic items. One agricultural economist, 
Dr. Theodore Schultz of the University 
of Chicago believes that for the future, 
“The big companies aren’t in the pic- 
ture.’ Smaller firms with specialty items 
can often do just as good a job as the 
large concerns and often at a better 
profit. This is particularly true with 
highly specialized barnyard mechaniza- 
tion. The equipment does not lend it- 
self to long production runs. 

Iowa State University experts report- 
edly place the value of machinery on an 
average Iowa farm at nearly $30,000. 
The trend to larger farming units with 
better equipment (but less in aggregate) 
is the major factor in decline in the 
farm equipment business. 

The shift in the farm equipment 
business has brought about a severe re- 
duction in dealers, particularly by John 
Deere and International Harvester. Fi- 
nancing of the remaining dealers still 
looms as a major problem. Credit terms 
to dealers and to farmers are considered 
the most liberal in all industry. Often 
the manufacturer will carry the dealer’s 
inventory for both new and used mer- 
chandise and help with the credit to 
the farmer. Even so the dealer’s return 
on sales averages less than 3 per cent 
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before taxes, even though nominal mark- 
ups on new equipment are about 20 per 
cent. 

The general problem could have even 
more severe repercussions for the en- 
tire state. 





FOLLOW THROUGH 
OR SEVERAL years we have fol- 


lowed an unusual hobby of Bed-— 


ford’s postmaster Wayne Harbour via a 
friend in that city. Mr. Harbour checks 
the authenticity of items in “Believe It 
or Not,” the newspaper column started 
by the late Robert Ripley. It took a re- 
cent article in the Omaha World Herald 
to really bring us up-to-date, however. 

In the past 18 years Harbour has 
spent $1,250 in postage writing to over 
16,000 persons featured in the column. 
About 40 per cent have replied. “All of 
the items usually have an element of 
truth,” he says. The biggest boner un- 
covered concerned a man killing 75 
blackbirds with 75 shots on his 75th 
birthday. His daughter said her father 
had been dead 10 years and was never 
known to shoot blackbirds. 

On writing to the Mayor of Delhi, 
India, concerning a dancing girl who 
could whirl for 24 hours without break- 
ing any of 24 eggs suspended on a string 
from her head, Harbour received his 
classic reply. The Mayor told him he 
thought Americans were awfully gullible 
to believe such things. 





AFTERMATH 


S LAW after law from the last 

session comes to light, and usually 
bad light, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that the Iowa press did a botched 
up job of reporting the legislature this 
year. We usually try to follow the bills 
in Des Moines fairly close but such 
matters as the new power of the interim 
committee on mental health pay were a 
surprise. We were happy about one that 
slipped through—the bill to allow the 
highway commission to set speed limits 
on highways in cities and towns. If you 


remember, an article last year advanced 
the proposition strongly. On the other 
hand, the conservation commission's suc- 
cessful measure to require that life- 
jackets be worn by all boaters at all 
times struck as typical bureaucratic 
high-handedness. Having them available 
in the boat or on children is one thing, 
but this bill is in the same category as 
requiring all outdoor cooks in state 
parks to wear asbestos gloves. 





MAD CREEK 


HE TRAGIC flash flood on June 

30 which killed a Muscatine moth- 
er and her two children brought to 
mind this paragraph from J. P. Wal- 
ton’s Scraps of Muscatine History: “At 
an early day (in the 1830's) a large 
portion of the transportation was done 
on keel boats. On one of his trips, 
Colonel Davenport had occasion to tie 
his boat in the mouth of the creek. A 
heavy rain caused a sudden rise in the 
stream that broke his boat loose without 
anyone being on board. He at once at- 
tributed the accident to “That mad 
creek,’ which cognomen it has ever since 
carried.” 





TRACTOR LANES 


M** WE again advance our propo- 
sal that planning for future Iowa 
highways include a gravel path on at 
least one side of every road for tractors 
and farm vehicles? 

Every year there are about 300 trac- 
tor accidents on Iowa roads with an 
average of 90 injuries, including some 
15 fatalities. 

While it is surprising that these fi- 
gures are as low as they are, they are 
still far too high. Even with warning 
flags and other safety measures, the 
slow-moving tractor is by its nature in 
the category of a boulder as a danger. 

Adequate pathways for tractors, in- 
cluding negotiable water run-off out- 
lets, would be a great help to all con- 
cerned. At the very least, they should be 
included in planning for hills in rural 
areas. 








Living Art 


(Continued from page 31) 

One can’t know the Schramms well 
without learning a great deal of respect 
for their taste in art. Their Burlington 
friends have an increased awareness 
of contemporary art because of the 
Schramm influence. Some are on the 
way toward becoming “collectors” in 
their own right. 

The Paul Kuenzles of Burlington now 
own several interesting works of art: 
Early Morning Baker Island by Kien- 
bush; a wood block print by Kiyoshi 
Saito; an oil by Mexican artist Gustavo 
Montayo and a print called Autumn by 
Chizuko Yoshida that the Schramms 
brought from Japan. 

Jim and Dorothy also added to the 
collection of the Thomas Reads with a 
print by Ansei Uchima of Tokyo. A re- 
cent aquisition of the Reads is an oil, 
Summer Love Affair #1 by Jimmie 
Suzuki, a young New York artist whom 
the Reads met through the Schramms. 

The Schramms became acquainted 
with Suzuki through a mutual friend 
and have visited in the home of his 
parents in Kamakura City, Japan. Suzu- 
ki’s work is well represented in the 
Schramm collection, in which there are 
two examples of his rhythmically beau- 
tiful style of abstract expressionism that 
is characterized by loose mosaic brush 
strokes. 

Jim and Dorothy like to encourage 
young artists like Jimmie Suzuki of 
New York and Iowa’s own Al Wynne, 
recent head of Iowa Wesleyan’s one- 
man art department at Mount Pleasant. 
Al and his wife, Lou, have also become 
close personal friends of the Schramms, 
bound by their mutual interest in con- 
temporary abstraction. The Schramms 
think Wynne is doing unusually inter- 
esting painting now. In their opinion 
his work—fresh, imaginative and well 
constructed—is worth watching. 

Al is likely to bring his most recent 
paintings from Mount Pleasant for the 
Schramms to see and criticize. He may 
replace the Picasso over the fireplace 
with one of his own works to see how 
it looks in the Schramm setting. 

This is meat and drink to Jim and 
Dorothy, who welcome informal art 
discussions with friends in their home. 
By focussing their attention on one or 
two pieces of art at a time, the inter- 
change of ideas deepens all participants’ 
art appreciation and understanding. 

Even on rare evenings at home alone, 
Dorothy Schramm _ becomes articulate 
about art. For example, she has noted 
her varied impressions of Picasso’s 
Women With Sheep's Heads. 


“Identical imagery recurs throughout 
written and painted language. Yet this 
horse-faced woman astounds the man 
who'd call her bestial. 

“Beauty and the Beast was folk sur- 
realism. The juxtaposition shocked. 
Now she is the beast and the shock 
comes fresh. . . ” 

On another evening the primitive, 
African aspect of this picture seemed 
uppermost. 

Here, in the Schramm home, is true 
depth of art appreciation. Here is inti- 
mate knowledge of its language through 
the opportunity of living with art. 


Artists Represented in the 
Schramm Collection 


OILS: Robert d’Arista, Stuart Davis 
(2), Richard Diebenkorn, Arthur Dove, 
Lyonel Feinenger, Adolph Gottlieb, 
Marsden Hartley, John Heliker, Hans 
Hofmann, Karl Knathes, Yasuo Kuniyo- 
shi (2), Jack Levine, John Marin, Karl 
Mattern, Kyle Morris, Yutaka Chashi, 
Pablo Picasso, Ben Shahn, Jimmie Suzu- 
ki (2), Abrahm Ratner, Reuben Tam, 
Rufino Tamayo, Max Weber (2), Al 
Wynne, William Wylie, Robert Good- 
nough, Larry Rivers. WATERCOLORS, 
CASEIN, etc.: Arthur Dove (5), Lyonel 
Feininger, Morris Graves, William 
Keinbusch, John Marin (2), James Le- 
chay, Mark Tobey, Robert A. Parker. 
DRAWINGS: Ben Shahn (6), William 
Zorach. PRINTS: Carl Fracasini, Edgar 
Britton. JAPANESE WOODBLOCK 
PRINTS (Hanga): Ansei Uchima (9), 
Toshika Uchima, Gen Yamaguchi (2), 
Chizuko Yoshida (2), Fugio Yoshida, 
Hodaka Yoshida (2), Masaji Yoshida 
(2), Toshi Yoshida (3). SCULPTURE: 
Humbert Albrizio, Alexander Calder 
(2), Alberto Giocometti, David Hare, 
Reuben Kadish, Jacques Lipschitz (2), 
Marino Marini, Henry Moore, Theo- 
dore Roszak, David Smith, William 
Zorach, Isamu Noguchi, anonymous 
marble monk’s head of fourteenth cen- 
tury (Dalmatian or Venetian), anony- 
mous marble panther head of third cen- 
tury (Roman). (> 





Big Names for the Big Top 
(Continued from page 12) 


of Americans had grown up in the era 
of Yankee Robinson. 

Yankee Robinson was buried, as he 
requested, in Jefferson. The Masonic 
Lodge arranged for the funeral, and a 
monument was erected at the order of 
the Ringling Brothers, the Sells Floto 
Circus, and other former associates. 

Robinson’s grave at Jefferson was for 
many years a shrine for circus folks. 


Troupers would go far out of their 
way to pause before the monument, lay 
down offerings of flowers, and stand 
in silent tribute. 

While Yankee Robinson was still at 
the height of his fame, and long be- 
fore the Ringling boys saw Dan Rice’s 
circus at McGregor, another circus had 
started on a long career. This was Orton 
Brothers, founded by Hiram Orton in 
1854 and identified with Iowa for near- 
ly three quarters of a century. At one 
time the town and Post Office of Orton- 
ville, in Dallas County, was established. 
A grain elevator still stands on the site, 
and several members of the family live 
there, as well as in Dallas Center and 
the vicinity of Adel. Some of them were 
bareback riders and trapeze artists or 
were associated with the business end 
of the performances during the last 
tours, in the early 1930's. Their al- 
bum shows pictures of Hiram Orton, 
a big impressive-looking man, with 
sideburns and chin whiskers, who came 
to America from England before the 
middle of the nineteenth century and 
located in Chicago. 

Orton’s first job was unloading 
ships. Later he sailed on the Great 
Lakes until his marriage to a Chicago 
girl, when he moved to Portage, Wis- 
consin, and purchased a livery stable. 
One season a small circus wintered in 
the town. Orton got to know the show 
folks, and struck up a warm friendship 
with a “strong man” and a clown. Sud- 
denly the inspiration struck: he sur- 
veyed his family—there were then three 
girls and three boys—and he inventoried 
the livery stable. Girls, boys, horses, 
wagons—a strong man and a clown! 
An almost ready-made circus was at 
hand. Hiram bought a tent, and the 
Orton Brothers were in business in the 
spring of 1854. 

The end of an encouraging season 
found the show at Independence. There 
they stayed for the winter. Next year 
they traveled farther, all the way to 
Texas, battling mud, dust, and the vir- 
tual absence of any highways. They 
met violence in the Lone Star State. One 
night a gang of desperadoes rode up 
to the tent, shot out the lights, and stole 
the circus horses and those the audience 
had left hitched outside. In the melee, 
Hiram’s son, R. Z. (Arzie) was 
wounded. After that the show folks car- 
ried guns. 

Several seasons later, Orton Brothers 
were headed across Iowa toward Adel. 
They camped for a night on a pleasant 
prairie some miles east of the Dallas 
County seat, and decided to make the 
spot their permanent quarters. Thus 

(Continued on next page) 
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ANTIQUES 











by Pauline Millen 


LL fields of collecting have their in- 
teresting bypaths. This is especially 
true of antique collecting. The field is 
so varied it leads into many areas of in- 
terest. One man may pick up a glass 
paperweight because of its beauty. Be- 
fore long, he has a collection and knows 
a great deal about glass, glass blowing, 
and other aspects of weight manufac- 
ture. Another becomes fascinated with 
old furniture and becomes a cabinet 
worker and refinisher. Other collectors 
like to do research into the origins, use 
and background of the articles they buy. 
This kind of rough research often un- 
covers bits of early folk art, customs, 
and history worth preserving. A chanc. 
find and a little inquiry has resulted in 
bringing together information on a wea- 
ver of the last half of the nineteenth 
century, the only one so far as I have 
been able to discover to ply his trade in 
Iowa. 

My husband and I have long been cas- 
ually interested in hand-woven coverlets 
and owned several. We knew that the 
flowered or Jacquard coverlet was the 
work of professional weavers who often 
traveled from place to place, carrying 
their looms with them. From the Con- 
cise Encyclopedia of American Antiques, 
we learned that these men were usually 
of Scotch or German descent and that 
they often referred to their work as 
carpet coverlets. The same authority, 
Virginia Parslow, says that the earliest 
dated one found is 1821 although some 
are known to have been made a few 
years earlier. She says that they were 
probably first woven in New York and 
Pennsylvania and later in Kentucky, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana. No men- 
tion of Iowa! 

Naturally, then, we were quite excited 
when, two years ago in an auction in 
southern Iowa, we picked up a piece of 
an old coverlet which had been woven 
in Iowa. It was a lovely fragment in 
rose color, light and dark blue on a na- 
tural cotton background. In each of two 
corners under an eagle clutching a flag 
was the name, “D. Stephenson, Fair- 
field, Jefferson Co., Iowa, 1858.” 

Our first inquiry was to our friends 
in the local weavers’ guild. No one 
knew anything about Stephenson or any 
other Iowa weaver of the period. A 
hunt through Jefferson County histories 
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and other possible historical sources 
yielded no information. We dropped the 
matter for a time, but renewed the 
search when at a sale in Germanville, 
we bought a worn but whole coverlet 
in the border of which was woven “D. 
Stephenson, Fairfield, Iowa, 1853.” The 
name, Catherine Craff, also appears, 
probably that of the woman for whom 
it was made. 

A little later looking through a book 
published by the Colonial Coverlet 
Guild of Chicago, I found pictured an- 
other D. Stephenson coverlet corner. 

Our interest was revived. We had es- 
tablished that D. Stephenson had lived 
and worked in Fairfield in the 1850's. 
We yearned to put some flesh on the 
bones of these bare facts. We continued 
to ask questions of Fairfield residents 
and recently were referred to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben J. Taylor of the city. 

The Taylors are collectors with a 
special interest in historical back- 
grounds. They were delighted to have, 
as they expressed it, a “whole new field 
of interest opened up.” 

For the rest of this material, I am 
indebted to Mrs. Taylor and those who 
supplied the information to her. She 
tells us that Mrs. Elmer Larsen of Fair- 
field has a coverlet in red and blue wo- 
ven in 1874. It was given to her by her 
mother, Mrs. Iowa Dalner Flinspach, 
with the following information: 

“This coverlet was woven by Daniel 
Stephenson, who lived at Fairfield, Ia. 
In 1848 he apprenticed himself to a 
man by the name of Robert Crossley (or 
Crosley who had a factory in Spring- 
field, Ohio. Stephenson worked there 
for two years. 

“He began weaving in Fairfield in 
1852. The wool for this coverlet came 
from Grandfather Dalner’s sheep, was 
spun in the Bonaparte, Iowa, woolen 
mills. Mr. Stephenson dyed all of the 
yarn himself and furnished the cotton 
warp (white). He was born in 1823.” 

Two excerpts from the Fairfield Led- 
ger fill in the other details. The July 13, 
1892, issue contains a personal: 

“Daniel Stephenson, who lives two 
miles northwest of the city, has been 
quite ill with an affection of the sto- 
mach. His recovery is considered im- 
probable.” 

And from the July 20, 1892, Fair- 
field Ledger: 

“Daniel Stephenson, whose serious 
illness was noted in last week’s Ledger, 
died at his home in Fairfield township 
three miles northwest of this city yes- 
terday afternoon. Cancer of the stomach 
killed him. He had not been confined to 
his bed long, but he felt he could not 
recover. 


“Mr. Stephenson was a native of Eng- 
land, but the greater portion of his life 
had been spent in this country. He was 
a carpet weaver by trade and had been 
engaged in that business here in the 
city and country for more than a quart- 
er of a century. A wife and three grown 
children survive him.” 

At the Jefferson County courthouse 
there is on file Daniel Stephenson’s will, 
which was read in July 27, 1892. It 
mMames as survivors three sons and a 
daughter, Louisa. Louisa married a man 
named Snyder and their son, Simon, 
still lives in Fairfield. He has a blue 
and white coverlet woven by his grand- 
father in 1868. 

A number of other residents of Fair- 
field and Jefferson County own Steph- 
enson coverlets. This accidental research 
may add interest to the discovery of any 
additional coverlets by the weaver who 
worked in Fairfield in the first decade 
of Iowa’s history as a state. (> 





Big Names for the Big Top 


(Continued from page 43) 


Ortonville came into existence. A post 
office was granted, two stores and two 
grain elevators were built, and finally a 
substantial brick house was erected. 
R. Z.’s wife was postmistress. 

Hiram’s sons—Dennis, Miles, Lester, 
and R. Z., all worked together to build 
up their circus. R. Z. trained his seven 
children—Criley, Lawrence, Miles, Bay- 
ard, Grace, Nellie, and Sadie—and they 
tumbled, cartwheeled, walked wire, 
swung from a trapeze holding on by 
their teeth (the Iron Jaw act), pet- 
formed Hindu dances, and became ex- 
pert equestrians. They all played musi- 
cal instruments, and formed their own 
band. Altogether there were then thirty- 
two members of the Orton family in the 
show. 

Eventually Orton Brothers was one of 
the biggest wagon shows on the road. 
They had a two-ring circus, wild ani- 
mals, and hired performers, as well as 
family talent. Miles Orton was billed as 
“the greatest bareback rider on earth.” 
His specialty was standing astride two 
galloping horses and holding a small 
child aloft in his arms. 

The Ladies’ Band was a very popular 
attraction. The audience didn’t know 
it, but some of the players were young 
men disguised in feminine attire. There’s 
a family legend that once, when the 
circus was touring Missouri, Samuel 
Clemens (Mark Twain) got into the 
act by dressing as a girl and marching 
along with the band. 

After many years on the road, the 








Ortons switched from wagons to 
trucks, then to railroads for trans- 
portation, and then back to trucks again, 
until 1932 when the group dissolved and 
ceased business as a unit. Criley Orton 
of Dallas Center, “strong man” and 
business manager, had died of a blood 
clot in 1929. 

Among those now residing in the vi- 
cinity are Mrs. Criley Orton (Ida), 
who used to accompary the show with 
her husband and take tickets; Miles 
Orton of the third generation, who had 
performed nine different acts, including 
turns as bareback rider, wire walker, 
clown, and cornet player; and Mrs. 
Thomas Mann, whose late husband was 
a member of the Orton family. Mann, 
a musician, constructed several dulci- 
mers. 

When they talk of the old circus 
days, the Ortons speak most nostalgical- 
ly of the last animals of the menagerie 
—of the baboon, a victim of pneumonia; 
and of a lion, whose cage was acci- 
dentally jarred open by a wagon-tongue 
during a parade. The excited animal 
leapt out on the back of a pony and had 
to be shot lest it attack the frightened 
bystanders. And they speak softly of 
the elephants, the little ones, Sadie and 
Elsie, and old Jennie, who died peace- 
fully at the age of 90. 

No great distance from Dallas Cen- 
ter, south of Granger, and some sixteen 
miles north of Des Moines, another cir- 
cus headquarters flourished for more 
than twenty years of this century. This 
was Robbins Brothers, owned by Colonel 
Fred Buchanan. It was a _ four-ring 
show that wintered on several hundred 
acres almost within sight of Camp 
Dodge. Drivers and hikers who passed 
that way in 1917, or the 1920’s or the 
1930's, were likely to be startled at the 
sight of an elephant or a camel calmly 
grazing in the pastures and would rub 
their eyes as if seeing a mirage. 

Buchanan was said to have spent 
$30,000 a season locally for supplies for 
his circus farm. He also grew alfalfa 
for feeding his flocks. He had a light- 
ing plant and a tent factory that turned 
out Big Tops 240 feet across, large 
enough to shelter 7,000 persons. He had 
a post office, depot and terminal yards, 
and barns for camels, elephants, lions, 
horses, polar bears, and kennels for 
dogs. An Indian village of forty tents 
housed fifty Sioux Indians, including 
One Feather, said to have been the sole 
surviving chief who had fought with 
Sitting Bull against the United States 
Cavalry. 

Among the interested visitors to Bu- 
chanan’s circus farm was the author, 
Thomas W. Duncan, who was for years 


a resident of Des Moines. He was fas- 
cinated by the place, and a long time 
afterward, when he wrote his novel, 
“Gus the Great,” he helped to associate 
Iowa and circus folks in the minds of 
a large audience of readers. >) 





Ship Ways on the Mississippi 


(Continued from page 15) 


sleek cigar shape and compressed air 
tubes firing the deadly modern White- 
head torpedoes. 

During World War II, Dubuque’s 
harbor started many craft on their way 
to wartime duty—Coast Guard cutters 
and tenders, mine layers, and towboats 
built under government contract. 

In civilian years, barges, towboats, 
dredges, pile drivers, and a variety of 
other business and pleasure craft have 
been fabricated here. 

Today, the river craftsmen (some of 
whom worked on the “Sprague” con- 
struction) take pride in the firm's 
rank as one of the major excursion boat 
builders in the nation. 

Among six boats recently completed 
or under construction is the 68-foot 
“Sunliner,” a streamlined 115-passenger 
excursion boat now operating from Chi- 
cago’s McCormick Convention Hall pier. 

On Iowa’s West Lake Okoboji, 400 
passengers on “The Empress” are cruis- 
ing in a Dubuque-built hull. At 65 feet, 
the 95-ton Iowa Great Lakes cruiser is 
the largest ever to operate there. 

Even Dubuque itself is a customer 
for the harbor boat works. The new ex- 
cursion boat “Julie N. Dubuque II,” 
from her home port here will carry near- 
ly 10,000 tourists up and down river 
near Dubuque before this summer ends. 

Another excursion boat launched at 
June’s end, the “Talisman,” rolls back 
river history nearly 100 years with her 
belching smokestacks, rococo trim, and 
genuine paddlewheel tossing a chop- 
chop wake which would thrill any river 
oldtimer. 

“Talisman” is a 95-foot replica of a 
shallow-draft sternwheeler once guided 
down the Sangamon River in Illinois by 
a downstater named Abraham Lincoln. 

As a young man, “Abe” picked up a 
handy forty dollars for helping the ori- 
ginal Talisman’s captain take her 
through the Sangamon’s treacherous 
bars and shallows. 

The second ‘““Talisman,” her steel hull 
artfully hidden beneath wooden deck- 
ing, will operate as an excursion packet 
at New Salem State Park near Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Her pitman arms twist the big pad- 

(Continued on next page) 





STAGECOACH MEMORIES 


SIRS: 

Your story on Stagecoach Era pub- 
lished in May-June 1961 issue was read 
with deep interest. It inspired me to 
write a bit of information that could be 
useful to you. My father, Lawrence 
Stark, owned and operated a stagecoach 
line with headquarters at the Empire 
House, located at First Avenue and First 
Street in West Cedar Rapids, Iowa. For 
health reasons, I had to leave Iowa cli- 
mate and come to California, so I plac- 
ed the framed advertising poster, that 
formerly hung in the Empire House, in 
the Court House in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
for safe preservation. Have no family 
who would cherish it. Linn County Su- 
pervisors accepted it and provided very 
nice writeup in the Gazette. 

I recall the heading read, “A sure and 
safe conveyance for passengers finding 
their way through the West.” 

Indians were helpful and friendly. My 
father traded tobacco for their bead 
work, he carried U. S. Mail; when 
streams that could usually be forded 
were badly swollen, he would take pas- 
sengers back to an Inn. Indians could 
detect where current was less turbulent. 
One special horse was an_ excellent 
swimmer, so bareback and with mail 
sack held over his head, he would de- 
liver the mail. 

Storms on prairie were a big hazard, 
he narrowly escaped death in a big 
hail storm; the six horse team ran away, 
headed for a haystack. My father lost 
his hat, his head was cut in many places 
and blood streamed but he clung to 
the reins and no passengers injured. I 
was born in his late life when he was 
bald and remember his head being badly 
scarred. Part of the team had to be 
sold, they became unmanageable when 
big raindrops fell on them, as they re- 
membered their sore backs in the hail 
experience. When the railroads came, he 
sold out, became a farmer and kept his 
favorite stagecoach horse, Polly, until 
she died of old age. 

I’m nearing 91 years. . . my days here 
have brought contentment, and calm- 
ness, the very opposite of the stage 
coach era. 


Bessie Viles Hite, Los Angeles 


* We appreciate having these recollec- 
tions of Mrs. Hite whose maiden name 
was Bessie Stark. ED. 
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OR SEVERAL years we have aimed 

to cover the Schramm collection in 
The Iowan, but could never quite get 
the article off the ground. When Joan 
Liffring and Marilyn Jackson worked 
up a team approach to features, we soon 
had them down to Burlington. The im- 
portance of the Schramms’ interest in 
art in Iowa is difficult to put in writing. 
Friends who have been inspired to col- 
lect on their own extend throughout the 
state, and their firm and solid belief in 
contemporary art and artists has been 
of real benefit to artists and museum 
directors. 

The Liffring-Jackson team also hand- 
led the article on the Ogilvie home in 
Muscatine in this issue. 

Ruth Beitz turned her talents to the 
circus this time, skillfully piecing togeth- 
er Iowa's contributions to the Big Top 
and uncovering several unusual pictures. 

With the new soil program fast re- 
turning a considerable portion of our 
soil to prairie, it seemed appropriate to 
devote space and color to Iowa's original 
botanical inhabitants and their remain- 
ing haunts. Rod Fox, an Iowa State 
University professor, did both the article 
and pictures. The illustrations were 
selected with an eye to the general land- 
scape as well as the specific flower, a 
handling that is seldom used in publi- 
cations. 

Smitty Schuneman is responsible for 
the excellent pictures of the Okoboji 
Summer Theater and the pleasant life of 
its participants. He has made it not only 
our answer to “Playboy” but a nice 
combination of the scenic and artistic. 

The dock fishing essay, illustrated by 
another picture from Okoboji, was 
written at our suggestion by Tom Ham- 
ilton of Hartley, a lawyer and ardent 
fisherman. 

And as a final summer oriented story, 
Jim Shaffer and Ralph Ingerson of Du- 
buque handled the article on the Du- 
buque Boat and Boiler Company. 

This issue wraps up nine years of 
publishing The Iowan. Even now we are 
looking forward to our tenth birthday 
about a year from now and hoping to 
do something a little special to celebrate 
it. In the meantime, we might suggest 
that a wonderful present for our ninth 
would be to suggest a subscription to a 
friend. 
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Ship Ways on the Mississippi 
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dle at a steady twenty-four turns a min- 
ute—but the pressure in her cylinders is 
hydraulic oil, not steam. 

Designed for Talisman’s builder by 
Vickers Hydraulic company, the system 
is a unique effort to recreate the nostal- 
gia and authenticity of a working pad- 
dlewheel while ducking the economic 
disadvantages of steam. 

A pump driven by an 85-horsepower 
diesel engine supplies pressure at more 
than a thousand pounds per square 
inch—and the big paddlewheel churns 
an almost-forgotten slapchuff, slap- 
chuff, slapchuff of river rhythm. 

For men at the Dubuque Boat and 
Boiler Works, the rebirth of the paddle- 
wheel was a sentimental moment. Their 
last previous working paddleboat left 
the Dubuque harbor in 1930. 

The innovation of new hydraulics plus 
the old paddlewheel may soon be ap- 
plied to small towboats, too. Limited in 
speed, the old paddle had one shining 
advantage—plain brute push at slow 
speeds. 

A southern Illinois towboat company 
has shown interest in paddle-hydraulic 
applied to a short haul harbor towboat. 
With a paddle, a smaller towboat could 
handle heavier loads. 

It is this mixture of ideas, old and 
new, new technology and _ traditional 
workmanship, which has kept river his- 
tory, flowing from the harbor’s north 
shore. It is the cradle of Méissis- 
sippi history in a _ nutshell—or a 
steel hull. ‘3 


The Joy of Dock Fishing 


(Continued from page 26) 
the fisherman and the type of fish 
sought. 

Bait is just as optional as equipment, 
again depending on the fish sought, 
the area being fished and the time of 
the year. Angle worms and_ night 
crawlers are very satisfactory for bull- 
heads and blue gills, and some other 
species of game fish, depending on the 
season. Small minnows will take crap- 
pie, perch, and some pike, but ordin- 
arily a larger minnow is more apt to 
lure the pike family to your table than 
the smaller variety. Crayfish, or as they 
are usually called, crawdads, are, dur- 
ing the late summer and early fall, a 
very productive bait. Generally, the 
meaty white tails of this crustacean are 
used, but if the crawdad is small enough 
it may be productive placed on the 
hook whole, Other baits such as shrimp, 





frogs, grubs, salmon eggs, and many 
others are also useable. 

After the bait is selected, it should 
be determined at what depth it is to be 
fished. The most common way to de- 
termine the depth, if unknown, is to 
stick the cane pole, butt first, into the 
water near the dock’s edge until it 
reaches the bottom. While the pole is 
still in the water, the bobber should be 
placed so that it is even with the water 
level. The bait will then be close to the 
bottom. The depth, of course, may need 
to be changed, but most fish are caught 
dock fishing, when the bait is within 
a foot of the bottom. Don’t forget, as 
your pole is extended from the end of 
the dock, the water level probably will 
be a foot or so deeper at the top of your 
pole than it is at the end of the dock. 

As with the other elements of dock 
fishing, the time of day you choose to 
pursue this relaxing sport is equally 
optional. The most productive hours 
are those from late afternoon until sun- 
set when fishing with natural bait. This 
time is also best with artificial lures as 
is fishing after dark. Some dock fisher- 
men prefer a lighted dock and others 
do not, and there are some legal limita- 
tions as to the types of lights which can 
be used. 

The natural enemy of the dock fish- 
erman is the motor boat enthusiast who 
ignores the common rules of courtesy. 
The State Conservation Commission re- 
cently recognized the situation in an- 
nouncing regulations recently with both 
serious and comic overtones which 
would relegate fishermen on_ public 
docks to one side, boaters to the other. 

Dock fishing might be called an 
ideal sport. You can both commune and 
compete with nature at the same time. 
Any number can participate, the rules 
are simple, the pursuit gentle and who 
knows, you may turn up with a great 
deal more than you anticipated. 

(Color picture was taken at dock on 
West Lake Okoboji. ) {> 
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War on lowa’s 
Border. 


(Keokuk)—There was great 
hurrying to and fro in town 
yesterday. Early in the morn- 
ing the soldiers were making 
preparations to go up to Cro- 
ton. They were furnished with 
muskets, cartridges, etc., and 
soon after 8 o’clock three com- 
panies of Col. McDowell’s regi- 
ment left on the train for Cro- 
ton. 

After they had gone, Col. 
Worthington and his men were 
busy getting ready to follow. 
About 10 o’clock messengers 
came on a hand car and re- 
ported that some 2,000 rebels 
had attacked the Athens camp 
and driven the Union men 
over to Croton, and the rebels 
themselves were actually cross- 
ing the river. Then what a 
hurrying there was here: Citi- 
zens rampaging around town, 
companies going it on the dou- 
ble quick, and so on. Some five 
companies of the 5th, and three 
or four of the 6th were soon at 
the depot. A brass six-pounder 
was hauled down there. Pro- 
visions, baggage, etc., were on 
hand. Everybody was eager to 
get off to Croton and save our 
friends. Minutes dragged into 
half hours, and at last the 
Engine came from _ Croton, 
bringing news of the victory. 

A great shout went up and 
all hearts were relieved. But 
the train was soon got in 
readiness and the companies 
went up to Croton to secure 
the public place and safety of 
the people.” 





The Rebel Loss at Athens. 

(Athens, Mo., Aug. 5.) — 
Four hundred Union men were 
attacked by from 1,400 to 
1,500 men mostly mounted, 
about 7 o’clock this a.m. The 
rebels had one nine-pounder, 
one six-pounder and one log 
cannon. Col. Moore placed two 
of his companies to right and 
left, after a fight of 1 3/4 
hours, when the rebels were 
pursued for three-fourths of 
an hour. The rebels had the 
advantage of the ground. 

The Union men that were 
killed are: Rev. Mr. Harrison: 
taken prisoner and murdered, 
Wm. C. Sullivan, aged 76 
years; died of wounds, Wm. 
Sprouce. 

About 18 men were wounded, 
a few dangerously, among 
them are Captain Mattley, and 
Lieut. Daugherty, and Joe 
Dickey. 


|. About 20 of the rebels were 
| killed, some of whom are yet 
unburied. 


gallant things, The Missouri 
Union Men in Athens deserve 
the greatest credit! 

About 60 of the secession 


many other trophies. 
John Satnnus, of Keokuk, 
has a horse won by his rifle. 





It was reported last night by 
those who returned from Cro- 
ton, that five companies under 
Lieut. Col. Mathies crossed 
the Des Moines River at Sweet 
Home, about 2 miles below Cro- 
ton, and were to march at 
once to the camp of the rebels, 
about 8 miles from Athens. 
Col. Worthington went on to 
Croton, where there are 5 or 
6 companies of Col. McDowell’s 
regiment, which were also to 
march at once to the rebel 
camp. 





Incidents of the Battle. 
(Keokuk) — We give else- 
where a brief account of the 
battle at Athens yesterday 
morning. We have gathered 
up some additional details 
which may be interesting to 
our readers.—On Sunday night 
about 8 o’clock, messengers 
came in from Croton by hand 
car, and reported that a large 
body of Rebels had been seen 
on Sunday moving towards 
Athens, evidently with the in- 
tention of attacking the Union 
camp at that place. 
Immediately the City Rifles 
and the Keokuk Rangers were 
summoned and soon _ after 
9 o’clock p.m., about 35 of 
each company, armed and 
equipped with U.S. rifles and 
muskets, took a special train 
for Croton, arriving there a- 
bout 11 p.m. As there was a 
large quantity of army sup- 
plies in the Croton depot, our 
men guarded it, but they were 
not disturbed during the night. 
Soon after daylight, a num- 
ber of the Keokuk men being 
over in Athens to breakfast, 
an attack on the Union camp 
was begun by the firing of a 
small cannon. The Union men 
sprang to their arms and found 
that the rebels were coming up 
in three divisions, evidently 
intending by flank movements, 
to surround the Union camp. 
About fifteen of the City Ri- 
fles, and a few others engaged 
the enemy’s right wing, which 
was covered by the corn field. 
Not expecting an attack so 
early, the Rifles had but a 





The Union Men did many | 


horses were captured, besides | 





few rounds of ammunition, and | 


| when that was gone they re- | 


tired across the river to Cro- 
ton. In crossing the river Mr. 
Dickey of Farmington was 
badly wounded, Constable Hen- 
drickson got a buck shot in 
his leg, John Bruce (of the 
firm of McCrary & Bruce) 
and J. W. Noble, Esq., were 
slightly grazed. The Keokuk 
boys continued the fire from 
the Croton bank, driving the 
rebels from Gray’s house into 
an adjoining cornfield. Then, 
as we are informed, the Ran- 
gers and Rifles crossed over 
to Gray’s house, drove the 
rebels out of the corn, and 
routed them with the loss of 
several rebel lives. 

During this time — say an 
hour and a half—Col. Moore 
and his four or five hundred 
men, were engaged with the 
enemy’s centre and left wing, 
and gallantly repulsed and 
routed them, and when their 
right wing fell back the flight 
became general and Colonel 
Moore pursued them some five 
miles, capturing some 60 
horses. The Union men of Mis- 
souri gave great praise to our 
men for their gallantry and 
timely service in driving back 
the 300 rebels on the right 
wing. 

We have heard a thousand 
rumors—more or less—about 
the battle, and found it dif- 
ficult to get the details of any 
facts. We are by no means 
certain that the above report 
is entirely accurate, but the 
one great fact is that about 
1,500 rebels were routed, and 
driven off by only 500 Union 
men. 





Later Report on Battle. 


(Keokuk, Aug. 7.) — We 
have heard some further de- 
tails in regard to this fight 
which show that it was a most 
gallant action on the part of 
Colonel Moore and his men. 
It appears that when the at- 
tack was made upon him, he 
deployed a small force to en- 
gage the enemy’s left wing 
which was gallantly done. The 
Col. himself headed his main 
force, and ordered his men 
to reserve their fire until the 
enemy (all mounted) were 
close upon them. — This was 
done, and the Union men fired 
volley after volley with the 
steadiness and regularity of 
veteran soldiers. The Keokuk 
boys all speak in admiration 
of their firing, and some of 
them could hear Col. Moore’s 
order above the din of battle, 
“Give the rebels h-ll, boys! 
Charge!” And they did charge, 
a the seceshers were glad to 
flee. 





PAKS SCARE. 


(Mount Pleasant, Aug. 3.) — 
Our city was thrown in to a 
perfect fever of excitement on 
last Tuesday afternoon by a 
report that a gang of two hun- 
dred rebel Missourians had 
burned the village of Hillsboro 
in this county, were marching 
on Salem and Mount Pleasant, 
and would be here that night. 
The bells immediatey com- 
menced ringing to call the 
people together in. order to 
take measures for defending 
the place. 

A meeting was organized in 
the court house square, at 
which Mr. C. S. Kenderdine 
presided. It was stated that 
some man had informed Mr. 
Beckwith that two men had 
told him two hundred Mis- 
sourians had burned Hillsboro 
and would be here that night, 
and he was on his way to 
Burlington in order to have 
troops and arms sent to the 
scene of the conflict. This 
statement was received with 
but little credence but never- 
theless it was thought ad- 
visable to prepare for them 
should they ever attempt to 
take the town and in order 
to do so it was resolved to 
hold a meeting that night at 
which two companies of Home 
Guards should be formed, one 
being armed with double-bar- 
reled shotguns and the other 
with rifles. At said meeting 
such companies were organ- 
ized .... Although the rumor 
proved to be false it will have 
done some good if it causes 
our citizens to be on their 
guard. 





WAR NEWS. 


(Marengo) — On last Sun- 
day three wagon loads of 
powder from Wisconsin, bound 
for Pike’s Peak (as _ repre- 
sented by those having it in 
charge) were stopped by the 
citizens of this place. Having 
no pass from any legally con- 
stituted authority to convey 
munitions of war through the 
State the powder is held by 
the order of the Governor un- 
til disposed of by the proper 
authorities. 





Reported Killed. 


(Keokuk) — It is reported 
that Bartley Coppic, somewhat 
famous in this State in con- 
nection with the John Brown 
raid, was one of the victims of 
the fatal railroad disaster 
across the Platte. 
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Danger of Indian Attacks. 





(Fort Dodge) — The news 
from Nebraska Territory is 
very alarming. Large numbers 
of Indians, estimated at from 
5,000 to 8,000 strong, are now 
on the Republican Fork of the 
Platte River. It has been as- 
certained beyond a doubt that 
agents of Jeff Davis have been 
tampering with them, and at 
one time it was feared that 
open hostilities would com- 
mence, as a majority of the 
Indians seemed willing to make 
an attack on the Union men, 
but have since been dissuaded 
from doing so. — Quantities 
of arms and ammunition have 
been crossing the Big Blue, 
which, it is supposed, will be 
distributed among the Indians. 
The settlers are becoming 
alarmed and are moving away 
with their families and stock. 





More Indian Depredations. 


(Sioux City) — Last Satur- 
day while the Panora mail was 
coming from Smithland to 
Sioux City, in the vicinity of 
the West Fork the mail carrier 
encountered a band of thir- 
teen Indians, who were 
mounted on ponies which a 
day or two previous they had 
stolen from the Omaha In- 
dians. The mail carrier and 
one - - - - Smith, a passenger, 
were unarmed and unable to 
defend themselves. The In- 
dians pursued them about two 
miles, but the carrier’s horse 
being fastest he made good his 
escape. 

The Indians continued up 
the West Fork until it crosses 
the Sioux City and Cherokee 
road. Here they were met by 
a party of 30 men from Spirit 
Lake who were on their way 
to Sioux City to join a com- 
pany being raised there for 
Government service. The party 
from Spirit Lake was entirely 
unarmed with three individual 
exceptions. The Indians fired 
upon the party but without ef- 
fect. J. P. Copelan, Esq., of 
Sioux City, who was escorting 
the party, had his horse slight- 
ly injured by a shot from an 
Indian. The party of whites 
were compelled for safety to 
retreat to Cherokee. This same 
party of Indians has _ since 
driven back a small party of 
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four or five whites who came 
in contact with them in the vi- 


cinity of Cherokee. Capt. Tripp | 
with about 30 men started on} 


Sunday last in pursuit of this 
Indian band, and we hope he 
May succeed in overtaking 
them. These Indians from Min- 
nesota are becoming decidedly 
bold, and the sooner energetic 
measures are taken to arrest 
their depredations the better 
it will be. Government has 
taken the matter in hand and 
we trust the work will be done 
effectually. 





Missouri River 
Blockaded. 


(Sioux City) — The conflict 
which is going on between 
the Federal and rebel forces 
in Missouri is having a bad 
effect upon the interests and 
business of the upper Mis- 
souri country — inasmuch as 
the navigation of the river by 
steamboat is seriously if not 
entirely impeded. At present 
the steamboats are nut allowed 
to leave St. Louis, and as a 
necessary consequence the 
means of receiving goods and 
of shipping their surplus pro- 
ducts are denied to the people 
of the Missouri river country. 
It is to be hoped that this 
state of affairs will not con- 
tinue long. The interests of 
the people demand the free 
navigation of the Missouri and 
if this right is denied them, 
they will be under the neces- 
sity of employing the services 
of the great Missouri River 
opener — Senator Grimes. 

Since the above was in type, 
we learn by St. Louis papers 
that boats are again advertis- 
ing to leave St. Louis for the 
upper Missouri. The Florence 
was up for Sioux City and 
Fort Randall on the 18th, and 
if nothing has occurred to de- 
tain her, she may be expected 
here some time next week. 





Lead Shortage. 


(Dubuque) — One of the 
most serious inconveniences 
that the revolted States will 
labor under in the present 
war is the want of lead. It 
will be even more serious than 
the want of provisions induced 
by the blockade of their ports. 
The principal — nay, the only 
important lead mines in the 
United States are those of Mis- 
souri and Illinois, and it is 
from these the American de- 


- Democratic State 
Convention. 


(Des Moines) — The Demo- 
cratic State Convention of 
Iowa met at Des Moines on 
the 26th imet. .... James 
Pollard of Davis offered the 
following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

RESOLVED, That the Dem- 
ocratic party is in favor of a 
fair and equitable compromise 
of the unhappy difficulties 
that exist between the general 
government and the Confed- 
erate States. But should the 
Confederates refuse a peace- 
able and equitable adjustment 
of our National difficulties, 
then we pledge ourselves to 
sustain the government in all 
constitutional efforts to main- 
tain the constitution and en- 
force the laws of the Federal 
Government. 

After the adoption of the 
resolutions, the Convention 
proceeded to nominate candi- 
dates for Governor, Lieut. 
Governor, and Judge of the 
Supreme Court, with the fol- 
lowing result: 

For Governor. — Chas. Ma- 
son, Des Moines County. 

For Lieut. Gov.—Maturin L. 
Fisher, Clayton County. 

For Supreme Judge.—J. M. 
Ellwood, Polk County. 

The Democratic Party con- 
tinues to oppose the present 
state indebtedness as indicated 
in the following statement: 

RESOLVED, that the in- 
debtedness of the State nuw 
exceeds the limits fixed by the 
Constitution, and that the ap- 
propriation of $800,000 made 
at the special session of the 
General Assembly, in the 
judgment of this Convention 
is unauthorized by the Con- 
stitution. 


Hopeless Case Recovers. 


(Marengo)—As a guarantee 
of Dr. Alverson’s skill in the 
medical profession, the atten- 
tion of the public is called to 
the case of Mr. Root’s son, 
maimed in a sorghum mill last 
fall. His case was considered 
hopeless by all members of 
the medical profession who 
examined it. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of all that re- 
covery was impossible, but 
under the superior manage- 
|ment and professional skill of 
|Dr. Alverson, the child re- 
|covered. The case of David 








Fairs Continue 
Despite War. 


(Fort Dodge)—We have re- 
ceived from the hands of Mr. 
Thomas I. McChesney, copies 
of the Premium List of the 
next Fair of the Iowa State 
Agricultural Society, to be 
held at Iowa City, on the 
24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th days 
of September. The list is said 
to be the best ever offered by 
the Society, and the accommo- 
dations on the grounds for the 
exhibitors and visitors will be 
superior to those of any pre- 
vious fair. We hope there will 
be a general attendance of 
the farmers from Webster and 
adjoining counties. 

Only a very few copies of 
the Premium List are ready 
for delivery, but in a short 
time all will be finished, when 
a limited number of copies will 
be left at this office for dis- 
tribution. 





Republicans 
To Make Stand. 


(Keokuk) — Republicans in 
Iowa are preparing for the 
political battle to retain con- 
trol of the state government. 

The Republican Party has 
selected its candidates for state 
office. Governor Samuel J. 
Kirkwood will seek another 
term. For the office Lieuten- 
ant Governor there has been 
a change. John R. Needham 
of Mahaska County is the 
candidate for that office. With 
former Congressman S. F. 
Curtis of the First Iowa Dis- 
trict in military service it was 
necessary for the Republican 
Party to hold a convention 
to select a candidate for this 
office. The convention met in 
Oskaloosa on September 4th 
and selected James F. Wilson 
of Fairfield as the Republican 
Candidate for the First Iowa 
District for the U. S. House of 
Representatives. 
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